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Rotes., 


HERALDIC AUGMENTATIONS, 

An interesting article on the respectable family 
of Lane, of Bentley, co. Stafford, published in the 
Genealogical Magazine for August, describes the 
arms of the family and the royal grant of aug- 
mentation (consisting of a canton charged with the 
royal arms of England) with which in 1677 the 
sovereign rewarded the devotion and skill shown 
by John Lane to His Majesty after the disastrous 
battle of Worcester. The honour was well merited, 
and its bestowal well deserves a record in the pages 
of heraldic history. But the inferences drawn 
from it, and very confidently asserted upon what 
ought to be unimpeachable authority, are so extra- 
vagrant and so utterly unfounded that they can- 
not be permitted to pass without comment. 

It is said that ‘‘ The bestowal of this” especial 
badge of honour “naturally places this ancient 
house in the front rank of England’s untitled 
aristocracy!” Surely this is an assertion entirely 
without warrant or authority ; and the inverted 
commas, which seem to mark a quotation from the 
original warrant or grant, are misleading, for the 
words do not therein occur. But let us proceed : 

“It confers no actual precedency [Well, that is 
obvious, and therefore its bestowal does not place the 
family “in the front rank of England’s untitled aristo- 
cracy!”], but the lions of England having become the 
chief feature in the coat of arms, placed there by the 
authority of the sovereign not as a quartering in the 


ordinary (well, no, nor in any other] sense (to which 
— families are entitled as descended from the blood 
royal through heiresses), but as an integral part of the 
family coat, is an honour so great and a distinction so 
unparalleled as to warrant a courtesy precedence which 


1 | has been and is invariably allowed,” 


Now there is no wish on my part to detract from 
the value of the augmentation as an heraldic mark 
of royal favour, or to diminish in the slightest 
degree the satisfaction with which the writer, who 
is presumably a member of the family rewarded, 
contemplates this bonourable record of his ances- 
tor’s prudence and fidelity. But the article is 
written bya gentleman who holds an official position 
—that of Chester Herald—in that College of Arms 
which in these days by its chosen friends puts forth 
claims upon our silent acquiescence not merely in 
its authoritative declarations, when (if ever) pro- 
mulgated by the body-corporate, but in the pro- 
nouncements, even when contradictory, of its 
individual members. Instances are to be found 
even in the pages of this periodical. It does seem, 
therefore, that a writer holding an oflicial position 
for whose authority in heraldic matters such high 
claims are continually and with increased vehe- 
mence put forth, should be very chary in making 
statements which can fairly cause that authority 
to be impugned. I venture to declare that 
the statements impugned—viz., that, first, the 
distinction is ‘‘ unparalleled,” and, secondly, that 
on account thereof ‘‘a courtesy precedence is in- 
variably allowed ”—are not consistent with the facts 
of the case, First of all, as an heraldic fact, the 
grant of the arms of a sovereign or state to be 
borne on a canton, on a chief, or elsewhere in the 
shield, and not as a quartering, is by no means 
‘‘unparalleled.” There are dozens of instances 
in the heraldry of Europe, and there is no 
instance on record of any precedence having ever 
been claimed or allowed on account of such a grant 
either at home or abroad. In the case before us 
I venture to say that Chester’s own colleagues in 
the College of Arms do not acknowledge any 
such precedence as proceeding from such a source. 
It is not, perhaps, very remarkable that Chester 
should not be aware of the reason why the use of 
the arms of a sovereign prince upon a canton is 
not more frequent as an augmentation. The fact 
is that in the Low Countries (where heraldry 
flourished under authoritative regulation as freely 
and fully as anywhere), as well as in some other 
European countries, the use of the arms of a sove- 
reign prince upon a canton, or franc quartier, was 
one of the best-known ways of indicating bastardy, 
and would be thought to proclaim with no uncer- 
tain voice the distinguished, but illegitimate, 
descent of the owner. But when an official is 
hopelessly at sea with regard to the heraldic 
matters of his own country (on which, nevertheless, 
his voice is authoritative), it is little wonder that 
he knows still less of the general subject. 
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Bat more remains behind :— 

** The late head of the family, John Lane, Esq., of 

King’s Bromley, who died in 1824, claimed, and estab- 
lished his claim, to be exempt from the tax on armorial 
bearings because he bore the royal arms,” 
Passing by the entire inaccuracy of the last state- 
ment in this paragraph, the whole seems 80 very 
curious that it well deserves a niche for preservation 
in ‘N. &Q.’ There is no impeachment of the per- 
sonal honour of the writer (who doubtless records 
what he believes to be the fact) in my saying that 
one would like to have some authoritative ground 
for the record of this remarkably curious trans- 
action of over seventy years ago! I shall not say 
one word in favour, or the reverse, of the present 
taxation of honours-armorial duly granted by 
constituted authority, though I have my own 
opinion concerning it. But on the point before 
us it is abundantly clear that if any such im- 
munity was claimed, and allowed, it was done 
without the smallest authority, and was as much 
a breach of the law of arms and of the law of the 
land (not always convertible terms, I think) as the 
assumption by Alderman Porker, of the Sausage 
Makers’ Company, of the arms which flourish on 
his banner as sheriff of acertain ancient city. The 
“ authority” of an honourable institution suffers by 
nothing so much as by the unfounded or exagge- 
rated claims of its own members and supporters ; 
and there are no wounds inflicted on it which are 
so grievous and so prejudicial to its usefulness, 
and even to its continued unreformed existence, 
as those with which, to the present writer’s sorrow, 
it is wounded in the house of those who ought to 
be its friends, J. Vz. 


CHARLES FRANCIS BLACKBURN. 

In years to come probably some inquirer will 
want to know who were the editors of the most 
valuable series of catalogues of the books of the 
day that we have, viz., Sampson Low’s ‘ English 
Catalogue.’ I am sure I could not tell him where 
to find their names. Before all is lost I should like to 
say a few words about one of them, who is to be 
found everywhere only as “Charles F. Blackburn”; 
so even in a short but appreciative obituary notice 
of him in the Publishers’ Circular of 16 May, 1896. 
The information there given I do not propose to 
repeat; so that if Mr. Boase desires to write a 
notice for the supplementary volume he contem- 
plates of ‘Modern English Biography’ he will 
have to make it up of this and that. 

The Publishers’ Circular reproduces a portrait, 
which is a good likeness, except that, like the 
vignette in ‘ Rambles in Books,’ it makes him look 
too young. 

Of his father, Charles Blackburn, B.A. Cam- 
bridge, I know nothing except that he was 


College, Portsmouth, where Charles Francis was 


Professor of Mathematics at the Royal J 


born in 1828 (according to the above notice on 
5 Aug.). His father could not have been there 
long, as Blackburn spent a few months as a boy at 
the Kensington Grammar School. This was about 
all the schooling he got, he told me. But in ‘A 
Continental Tour,’ p. 69, he says he was two years 
at school, He was, in fact, a self-educated man, 
He tried to learn languages from books, but never 
could make any progress until he came in contact 
with the actual business of life. Then he learned 
German, French, and Italian (I put them in the 
order in which he knew them best), and most, if 
not all, his holidays were spent in one or other of 
the countries in which these languages are spoken, 

He was truly cosmopolitan, and has often 
remonstrated, in his quiet manner, always polite 
and considerate, when any one, with a small- 
mindedness that I think is not uncommon with 
humanity, began to talk about the English, &c. 
** Why,” he would say, *‘ confine your remarks in 
that way? Surely all nations are human; and why 
cannot we be all treated as one family?" In his 
‘Rambles in Books, p. xiii, he says: ‘* Does 
human ipterest cease to be human because the 
expression of it hails from what we call a ‘foreign’ 
country? Some day, perhaps, the word foreign 
may cease to have a meaning.” 

Knowing the language of the country he travelled 
in enabled bim to do it cheaply, and he shows how to 
do so, with minute detail, in his interesting little 
work ‘A Continental Tour of Eight Days for Forty- 
four Shillings,’ published, like his other books, by 
Messrs. Sampson Low. As many authors fall out 
with their publishers, and still more clerks with 
their employers, I may mention that Blackburn 
always spoke of this firm with the utmost respect 
and expressed his sense of their kindness in pub- 
lishing his books, on which, if there was not an 
actual loss, there was, I believe, no profit. 

I have read the ‘ Continental Tour’ over and 
over again, and annotated, translated, and ex- 
plained the numerous things in it that require 
explanation. I have several copies, and have pre- 
sented many to free libraries. You here get the 
man with all his idiosyncrasies ; his inveterate 
habit of punning or joking in writing or conversa- 
tion, and his way of turning ideas round in an un- 
expected manner, always looking at the odd or 
funny side. Even on his title-page he has a play 
on words. The book is pseudonymous, purporting 
to be written by “‘a journey-man.” Some years 
after he went over the same ground, anticipating 
the same pleasure, but he was greatly disappointed. 
Of his early life it is improbable that anything 
more will be known than the little that is given in 
the Publishers’ Circular and any little event to 
which Blackburn himself refers. It might be asked 
Why did I not get some particulars from bim when 
Icould? Well I did try (for the author of ‘Modern 
English Biography ’), and it was in this way that I 
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obtained his full Christian name; but he had a 
great distaste to giving any information, and wanted 
to leave out every particular that was required of 
him, such as the date of his marriage, so that we 
know quite as much about him as he wished. 

He certainly must have made the most of his 
opportunities. How well he used the time spent 
at sea as a midshipman is shown by his list of sea 
terms in ‘ Rambles in Books,’ pp. 107, and 58, 78, 
119, 124, 139, 

I believe his next work—which is, indeed, his 
magnum opus—has not been sufficiently appre- 
ciated by those for whom it was intended, viz., 
cataloguers, That it is not studied much one may 
presume from the small circulation it has attained ; 
the original edition never being exhausted, much 
disappointing the author, who, in expectation of a 
speedy sale, had two hundred and fifty copies 
printed beyond the number the publishers had 
printed for their edition, As soon as the latter 
was exhausted Blackburn intended issuing his 
copies with additions as a new edition. However, 
the first edition, as I have said, never having been 
exhausted, he got no opportunity for a second. I 
will give the title as he himself printed it, and as 
it will be found on the paper endorsement of the 
cover—that is, without capital letters after the 
first, ‘ Catalogue titles and index entries,” 1884. 
Though published some years after my essay ‘How 
to Describe a Book, he in several instances 
arrived at the same opinions asI did, without ever 
having seen mine, for it was one of Blackburn’s 
faults that he did not keep himself up to date in 
bibliography. 

I totally disagree with many things Blackburn 
advocates in his ‘Hints on Catalogue Titles,’ 
particularly his allowing titles to be made up to 
suit the exigencies of cataloguing, and the order 
in which he suggests (quite inadvertently, I believe, 
he had never thought about it) the ‘‘ size, date, 
number of volumes, place of publication,” &c., may 
be given. It should be place of publication, date, 
number of volumes, size ; small things, no doubt, 
but catalogues are made up of small things, 

I said to him, “ You advocate the printing of the 
titles in catalogues with few capital letters, and 
yet you plaster them about to every word in the 
‘English Catalogue.’” He replied (in a letter dated 
5 April, 1895):— 

“The English catalogue is something like a machine, 
which has been continuously in motion for many years. 
Machinery in motion cannot easily be modified, I tried 
it on with the printer all but nineteen years ago, which 
brought a private letter from Mr. Sampson Low pointing 
out my revolutionary tendencieg.”’ 

One snub was enough for Blackburn ; he would 
never try again. Tomas. 


Gittiay or Crorpoy.—In your review of 


(8® §. xii. 199), you express the opinion that 
“Genuine antiquarian interest would attend the 
inquiry who was Gillian of Croydon, concerning 
whose bibulous exploits the most stirring of choruses 
is written.” You add, “that she was a tapstress 
and a widow is all that is told directly ” of her. 

I have a chap-book, from which at first I hoped 
great things. I believe it to be very rare, because 
I have never seen another copy. Of course, 7 
belief may be quite mistaken on that point. It 
is called “‘The Pleasant and Delightful History 
of Gillian of Croydon...... London, Printed for 
Arthur Bettesworth, at the Red-lyon in Pater- 
noster-Row, 1727.” Unfortunately, it turns out 
to be the history of a niece, probably mythical, of 
the original Gillian. Amorous and other adven- 
tures are related at length of her, 

Que mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes, 


though not so many of the latter, perhaps, as of the 
former. She sings, at the request of the assembled 
company (at p. 85), the song which, she says, 
‘‘was made upon my own Aunt at Croydon”; 
but, owing to the difference of date, certain changes 
have crept into the lines: “King” has become 
“Queen,” and so on. 

The original song was ‘‘exactly engrav’d by 
Tho. Cross,” and published singly, as a broadside, 
or ‘‘half-sheet” song. The words, by Tom 
D’Urfey, were written toan old “ tune of a country 
Dance, call’d Mall Peatly.” The song appeared 
afterwards in the collection entitled ‘Pills to 
purge Melancholy.’ ‘Our master Will,” who is 
toasted in a bumper at the end of each stanza, is, 
of course, the King, Dutch William. ‘‘ This 
Peace,” mentioned in the second stanza, must be 
the peace of Ryswick, and fixes the date of the 
song late in 1697 or early in the following year. 
All this, I freely confess, advances very little our 
knowledge of Gillian herself, of whom we only 
hear that she was a widow, young, jolly, brisk, 
wary, loyal, bold, witty, plump, and finally drunk. 
That she was a “‘ tapstress,” is, I think, not proven. 
She is called, in the first stanza, ‘‘ Mine Hostess”; 
but that is not the same thing as “ tapstress "—if, 
indeed, the latter office ever existed, of which I 
am more than doubtful. I have always thought 
that the succession to that post was governed by 
a Salic law, and that it was invariably held by a 
“tapster or ‘ drawer”; but I am open to cor- 
rection. Jovian MarsHAtt. 


oF Macaztves, &c. (See 8" S. xii. 
143.)—The object of public libraries in general is 
to supply Mr. Taomas, and others, with the book 
part of books, not with the accidentals that the 
enterprising publisher may have appended, for his 
own profit, to the result of the brain-work of 
authors and editors. While I hope that some of 
our great libraries—including the Bodleian—will 


‘ National Ballad and Song,’ &., vols, iv. and v. 


maintain their conservative practices, I do not see 
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that nine-tenths of our English librarians are to! it happens that in course of treatment in the 


be blamed if they deny the hospitality of their 
already crowded shelves to the advertisement 
es of (¢.g., and merely e.g.) Harper's Monthly. 
he “ binding-in,” moreover, of the stiff cardboard 
covers of the earlier parts of the ‘ New English 
Dictionary’ (to which Mr. Tuomas refers), must 
shorten the “life” of the morocco binding by a 
very considerable time ; as the leverage they exert 
on the stitching when they are turned over is far 
greater than that of ordinary pages, and is so irre- 
gular in its operation. Q. V. 


Tae Recorp Gravepicerr.—It is worth re- 
cording in ‘ N. & Q.’ that there died on Saturday, 
28 August, at Gillingham, near Chatham, George 
Peacock, the village gravedigger. He was seventy- 
three years old, and had held the position for 
thirty-seven years, and buried over 12,000 persons 
—a record performance, it is believed. is pre- 
decessors in office were his grandfather and father ; 
he is succeeded by his son. The grandfather buried 
mavy French prisoners of war who died on ships 
in the Medway. T. Huoues, M.A, 

Lancaster. 


James Brrp, Maruematicat InstRuMENT 
Maxer.—Whilst engaged on a search amongst 
the Navy Board papers at the Public Record Office, 


I came upon the following letter from James Bird, 
the famous mathematical instrument maker of the 


last century :— 
Strand, 25 April, 1751. 

Srz,—The difficulty which I have met with at the 
Navy Office obliges me to trouble you with thie letter. 
I have been twice for payment of the Bill of the Mathe- 
matical Instruments, &c., delivered at the Admiralty 
Office, the 7“ of February last but without any other suc- 
cess than to be informed that they had employed Mr. Cole, 
an instrument maker in Fleet Street, to view the Instru- 
mente, and Tax my Bill and if I remember right the 
deductions he has made from the several articles amount 
to two pounds seven shillings, This being contrary to 
my Method of dealing (which is never to charge more 
than I take), I did not think proper to receive the 
money, but apply'd to Mr. Cole to show him how he was 
mistaken in judging of their value ; who without any 
sort of reasoning, told me he could not help doing as he 
did, therefore I should have charged more. I presume 
I need not trouble you with any remarks upon the above, 
but beg the favour of you to communicate it to their 
Lordships, who I hope will think the trouble and loss 
of time which I have already had, more than a sufficient 
deduction, 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


RD. 
To the Hon*!* John Cleveland, Esq. 
It is satisfactory to know that Bird’s protest was 
successful, and that the money was ordered to be 
paid. 
Raoman Rott 1x Excneqver.—An advantage 
to any one either asking or answering a question 
in these is the guarantee it gives him of his 
own future interest in the subject, Not infrequently 


flexible medium of ‘N. & Q.’ a query may prove 
to be an answer and an answer develope into a 
query. The latter is much the commoner case, 
and it is my fate to farnish an example (see 8* 8. 
x. 495 ; xi, 154, 291), having come upon an instance 
of the term Ragman Roll in a connexion quite 
novel to me, There was in the year 1618 decided 
in the Court of King’s Bench a case from the leet 
court of Isleworth Sion, county Middlesex, that of 
Dewell, Dowell, or Duell v. Saunders, a decision of 
considerable subsequent note on the legality of erect- 
ing dovecots, In course of the hearing a finely 
miscellaneous array of legal erudition was brought 
forward by the counsel and judges engaged. One 
account of it occurs in Rolle’s Reports for Hilary 
Term, 15 James ; but I have a legal MS. contain- 
ing a different, and in some respects fuller and 
more interesting version, and incidentally making 
an allusion which perhaps some legal brother will 
explain. It is contended that 
‘le erecting dun pigeon howse serra enquirable come 
s’ee [?] pur le Roy pur ceo que ceo est come un franchise 
et pur ceo Ragman Rowle in le Exchequer est It 
shalbe inquired who shall erect a dovecote without 
license. It shalbe alsoe enquired who kills any pigeans 
wheathersoever they goe.” 
A later page in the report cites “lestattute de 
Ragman ibidem folio 28 de hiis qui constrauunt 
columbaria.” The last previous citation, to which 
the “ibidem” may refer, is “ Vet. Magna Charta 
cap. Iteneris [sic] fo. 153.” What was Ragman 
Roll in the Exchequer? I notice that Barrington, 
in his ‘ Observations on the Statutes,’ has a short 
chapter on the ‘Statutum quod vocatur de Rag- 
man de Justitiariis Assignatis,’ the text of which 
is to be found in an appendix to the ‘Statates at 
Large,’ but which is a provision wholly relative to 
procedure, and has nothing to do with the Ex- 
chequer. Gro, 
Glasgow. 


‘** Rest, BUT DO NOT LoITER.”—When I was an 
errand boy in “London town,” in the fifties, a 
number of porters’ rests existed, nearly all of 
which now appear to have been improved off the 
face of the earth, There were two at Ludgate 
Circus, and certainly another (two, I think), close 
by Newgate Prison. These, of course, stood in 
the midst of the road, where passenger refuges or 
subterranean places of convenience now find favour, 
Upon one of them, I remember, placed high up 
(where every one might read) just over the actual 
rest, was the admonitive motto quoted at the head 
of this note. The best-known old rest in London 
is at present in a decrepit state, and so, before it 
goes hence, it may be interesting to accurately 
describe it. It stands upon the north side of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, E.C., close by the stop gate 
that blocks direct through traffic by vehicles, and 
is parallel with thechurchyard railings. Its height is 
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4 ft. 6in., and the actual rest itself consists of three 
2} in. oak planks, 11 ft. long by 2 ft, 1}in. wide 
unitedly. They measure in width, respectively, 
9in., 104 in., and 5} in., the narrowest one being 

laced nearest the church rails and the widest in 
the middle. These planks are held together by 
three iron bolts or rods (one in the centre, and the 
other two near the flanks), bored through the shelf 
and riveted on the inside edge. The oak shelf is 
not painted, and is quite sound throughout. It is 
supported by a couple of slight square Portland- 
stone posts, the most eastern one broken in half. 
These posts rise 3 ft. 7 in. out of the ground, above 
which are iron brackets made to carry the shelf ; 
the oxidation of this metal has been the actual 
discomfiture of the eastern post. The crippled 
rest is at present clumsily supported at the broken 
end by splints formed of two rough pieces of wood, 
bound by a scaffold rope, and wedged to the 
damaged stone pier. Although porters’ knots are 
much rarer than they used to be, they are by no 
means obsolete ; and I saw several in use recently 
outside Billingsgate Fish Market. 
Hanry Hexs. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Conveyance or Troors on Rattwars.—The 
importance of railways as a means of conveying 
troops with rapidity was recognized at an early 
period in their history. Mr. Henry Booth, secretary 
to the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, in his 
evidence before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the London and Birmingham Railway 
Bill, 28 June, 1832, said: “ We took a whole 
regiment at the beginning of the year. There were 
800, with a large quantity of baggage, which was 
necessary to be shipped to Ireland.” Some of the 
committee seemed to think that the proximity of 
the proposed line to the great military depdt at 
Weedon might be a source of danger, as it would 
facilitate the assemblage of large bodies of riotously 
inclined persons, desirous of obtaining possession 
of arms, The military authorities did not, how- 
ever, share this fear, and General Sir James William 
Gordon gave evidence on 3 July to the following 
effect :— 

“In cases of emergency it would be very desirable to 
send troops by that method of conveyance, which would 
be very rapid and safe, In cases not of emergency, it 
is my opinion that the troops should not be conveyed 
by either canal, or carriage, or railroad, but that they 
should be made to perform one of the most efficient 
parts of military duty—to march. In cases of emergency, 
where bodies of military men require to be assembled 
suddenly for the public service at any given spot, then I 
should say that a rapid conveyance is very desirable, and 
by railroad certainly. I have practised it on the railroad 
between Liverpool and Manchester with very great effect 
and benefit to the public service,""—Report, p. 111. 

A curious early book on this subject has recently 
been nted to the library of the Institution of 


als Militarische Operations-linien,’ Svo., Adorf, 
1842, The author conceals his identity under the 
pseudonym “‘P, Z.” The details are worked out 
with remarkable completeness, and a long chapter 
is devoted to the use of railways in the case of a 
possible war between Germany and France, As 
if possessing the gift of prophecy, some of the opera- 


tions are supposed to take place in the districts 
since made famous in the Franco-Prussian War of 
R. B. P. 


1870-1. 


“Netaer Heepum.”—In North Derbyshire 
one sometimes hears such a sentence as ‘‘ He may 
go to Nether Heedum for aught I care.” The 
place referred to is evidently the nether world, the 
grave, Hades, Of late years it has been usual 
for mothers and nurses, when speaking to children, 
to say “ Never Heed’em,” either by way of forcing 
a meaning into a forgotten term, or to cause a 
laugh. I have heard them say :— 

He 's gone to Never Heed’em, 

Where they catch ‘em and squeeze ’em, 

In Wakefield people say, ‘‘I’ll go to Never 
Heed’em Street,” meaning ‘‘I’ll go to Hades.” 
It seems to me that ‘‘ Heedum” may be an old 
dative plural of a word which was etymologically 
akin to Hades, It is obviousthat “Never Heed’em” 
is a popular interpretation of ‘‘ Nether Heedum,” 
for I have heard the latter form scores of times. 
It must be familiar to some of the readers of 
8. O. Appy. 


Tae Laypixe-prace or Sr. AUGUSTINE IN 
Exctanp.—So much has been said this year (in 
which thirteen centuries are completed since 
the event) concerning the arrival of the first 
Primate of England on our shores, and so many 
visits have been paid to the supposed site of his 
landing, that it may be desirable to call attention 
in‘ N. & Q.’ to the very interesting dissertation 
on the subject contributed by Prof. McKenny 
Hughes to the work recently published under the 
editorship of Dr. A. J. Mason (undertaken at the 
desire of the late Archbishop of Canterbury), and 
entitled ‘The Mission of St. Augustine to Eng- 
land according to the Original Document, being a 
Handbook for the Thirteenth Centenary.’ For 
many years past it has been usually considered 
that the landing took place at or near Ebbsfleet, 
which is situated a few miles to the west of Rams- 
gate. This idea appears to have originated in 
the statement of the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ 
that Hengist and Horsa landed there ; the power- 
ful advocacy of Stanley led to its general accept- 
ance, and Green, in his well-known ‘ History 
of the English People,’ affirms, as if it were an 
undoubted fact, that this was the landing-place 
of the Italian missionaries to our country. In 
1884 the late Earl Granville, as Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, caused a memorial stone cross 


Civil Engineers. It is entitled ‘ Die Eisenbahnen 


to be erected about a mile from Ebbsfleet towards 
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Pegwell, a Latin inscription on which states that 
it is intended to mark the spot where Augustine 
first met King Ethelbert after his landing in the 
Isle of Thanet. I visited the place in 1890, and 
pointed out in ‘N. & Q.’(7" S. x. 288) that there 
is a mistake in the inscription as to the date of the 
landing, which should be a.p. 597, not 596. In 
8 S. iv. 386 I gave the whole inscription, which 
had been taken down for me by a friend. I added 
—what I still think—that it is not likely this was 
the actual place of the meeting, and that Green 
was probably right in thinking that it took place 
‘on the chalk-down above Minster, where the eye 
nowadays catches miles away over the marshes the 
dim tower of Canterbury.” But as regards the 
place of landing, Prof. McKenny Hughes strongly 
contends that it was at Richborough, the usual 
place of disembarking in those days. Bede only 
says that it was in the Isle of Thanet ; but the 
Canterbury monk, William Thorn, names Retes- 
bourgh (meaning Richborough) in his ‘Chronicle’ 
as the place, thus preserving the local tradition. 
Probably this would have been continuously 
accepted had not modern writers found a difficulty 
in considering Richborough as being in the Isle of 
Thanet. But as Prof. Hughes remarks, Thorn 
and others in his time took it as being such; and 
in that of St. Augustine it may have been more 
decidedly so, the main channel of the Wantsome 
having somewhat altered its course between. 
Richborough was, in fact, itself an island, but 
separated only by tidal water from Thanet, much 
as Elmley Island is from the south-western corner 
of Sheppey, to which it is considered to belong. 
The language (let it be noted) of the inscription 
on the Granville memorial is not incorrect accord- 
ing to this view as regards the place of landing, 
for it begins “ Augustinus ad Rutupina Littora in 
insula Thaneti...... tandem advectus.” Ratupiz 
was the Latin name of what is now called Rich- 
borough; and the locality should now have addi- 
tional interest in Christian eyes. 
W. T. 
Blackheath, 


Evection oF Parisu Recistrar, circa Crom- 
Prorecrorate. (See 8” xii. 62.)— 
Perhaps I may be allowed to record a similar 
entry to the one given by R. R. in his interesting 
note on the ‘ Register of an Obscure Parish.’ I 
have just been examining the registers of this 
village, which date from the year 1653. The third 
page of the first volume is two-thirds cut away. 
On the portion léft is the following entry :— 

“John Parsons, of West Haddon, in the County of 
North**, was, according to the Act of Parl™ (in that 
case) made elected and chosen by the maior pte of the 
Parishioners of West Haddon aforesaid to be P’ish Re- 
gister there(!) who, according to the said Act, took his 
omte! Oath for his true p’forming the said place the 26" 
of October 1653 before me,—Edward Newman.” 


In this case there is no comment made in the 
margin. Probably, however, some such pithy 
sentence as that recorded by R. R. may have been 
subsequently written on the missing portion of the 
page, which for this reason suffered destruction. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Presipest Favre’s Visit to Russia.—I had 
the privilege of spending a few very jolly hours 
here in the joint company of Russian and French 
sailors, who got on capitally together, notwith- 
standing that neither nation understood a word of 
what the other was vociferating. <A little pamphlet 
of eight pages, speculatively got up for the occasion, 
was tentatively produced, but oo tabooed as 
superfluous, the entente cordiale being com- 
plete without it. For the joke of the thing I 
transliterate a few of the proposed phrases :— 

Voulé vou ferr Konneeanz de demuazel? 


Setun personn don vou seré Kontan. 
Ambraseon nou, 


Shanton zansAmbl 

Ditt a votr’ epouze ke je vou zai fé ferr la, 
Konnézans dun joli demuazel, 

Kel demuazel aimé vou?! 

Jem lé brunett. 

Jem lé blond, 

Avé vou dé seur? 

Kombien? 

Vené shé nous avek votr’ seur. 


H, E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


Depication oF Cuvrcn, Sussex. 
—The saint-patron of Hollington Parish Church, 
near Hastings, has been for a long time forgotten, 
and within comparatively recent times a dedication 
to St. Leonard has been assumed. The assumption 
appears to have been based upon certain entries in 
the Hollington parish registers of persons de- 
scribed as being of ‘‘ St. Leonards, in Hollington.” 
Even a casual acquaintance with parish registers 
would recognize this as specifying that the person 
so described was of a chapelry attached to the 
parish, and not of the mother parish itself. The 
distinction is frequently made, and very commonly 
to be met with, These entries demonstrate a 
chapel dedicated to St. Leonard within the parish 
of Hollington, and the fact that the chapel was 
dedicated to St. Leonard makes it obvious that 
the original dedication of the mother church, what- 
ever it may have been, was not, at any rate, to St. 
Leonard. 

It is rather curious to notice that the town of 
St. Leonards, having borrowed the name, and pro- 

bably occupying in part the site, of this ancient 
chapelry, has also in the short space of sixty-nine 

years, during which the whole of it has been created, 

succeeded in eclipsing not only the parent parish, 

which is now commonly considered a kind of 

suburb of the town, but also the very dedication 


of the parent church, 
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I find that in the year 1562 a testator (Giles 
Wetherys, Lewes, Cons. Ot. A5. 75) Eco 
himself as being “‘ of the parish of St. Rombold’s, 
Hollington.” An ascription of this date carries 
much weight, and it is in the highest degree 
nage Any this was the original dedication. 
n addition to direct evidence, much can often 
be deduced in cases of forgotten dedications by 
observing the dates of local celebrations, fairs, and 
the like. Fairs were frequently held on the saint's 
day. Alban Butler writes of St. Rumbold under 
1 July, I cannot ascertain that this date, nor 
12 J uly, its equivalent in the new-style calendar, 
is specially observed at Hollington, nor that any 
fair was ever held there. Any facts associating 
this date with the place or the church or the 
manor of Hollington will be very interesting in 
confirmation of the dedication quoted from this 
sixteenth century will. Hamitton Hatt. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Crorr.”—Jamieson gives this word with the 
meaning ‘‘a heavy burden,” on the authority of 
‘ Ayrshire Gl. Survey,’ p. 691. Will any one 
kindly help me to verify this reference? Is the 
word still in use with this meaning ? 

Tue Epiror or 
‘Tue Diatect Dictionary.’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


LIGHT OF OUR SALVATION.” —Twelve stanzas 
of a poem, each ending with these words, have 
escaped identification for forty years. They fill 
two pages of a quarto book, and are printed in 
black-letter, probably about 1550-2. 


The nexte day folowyng we had matynes, with prime 
and howres holy 

Many a deus in adiutorium, al in the latten tonge 

Coniuring of holy water folowed then immediatly 

Procession after ydolles, al the churche yarde long 

Hygh masee with deuout sensinges, tuffling it in prik- 
song 

Then ranne we to take holy bread without signification 

These plantes be pluckt up, be they neuer so stronge 

They were not graffed on goddes worde, the light of our 
saluation. 


With these old customes & such lyke god is displeased 
sore 

As in the first of Eeay ther is demaunded playne 

Who required these of you such thinges I do abhor 

Your Sabothes and your solempne days your fastings are 
in vayne 

Newe -_ ayes & fastinges from my hart I do dis- 

jayne 
God saith he is wery both of you and your oblation 
He byddeth you labour in his vyne yarde, and therin 


Sone yt A sene what paynes in this veneyarde they did 


For euery quicke sprynge that brought forthe the frute 
of Gods verite 

They cryed out on him heretike burne him at the stake 

He speaketh against oure Ceremoneyes and therfore 
ehall he dye 

Throwe such wretches in prison/ and let the caytyfes lye 

And yf they be not willinge, to make their recantation 

Famysh them for fode, or murther them prruely 

They = agaynste tradycions the light of our 
saluacion, 


Than scourged they the simple soules, with their whyp of 
correction 

And i on hanged . vi, etrynges surely fastened with a 
awe 

This whyp was very mete, for ther pestilent complection 

For thorow such tyranny, the peoples hartes wer rawe 

Thus many faythful membres frome the truth dyd drawe 

Untyl, our noble Kynge of his mercy and compassion 

Brake this cruell whyp that kept the people in awe 

And hath aduanced Goddes worde the lyght of our 
saluacion. 

Bewayle doth our Balamytes, disclosynge their owne 
nature 

Euen as unshamefaste shauelynges threteninge Christes 
pore shepe 

Saynge yf the sworde were on our sydes, be ye sure 

As it hath bene before than wolde ye not ones pepe 

But now that ye thinke al good ordre is layde downe to 

H slepe 

| Ye make : braggynge and a boasting of your exaltation 

Now who but ye gospellers that Christes flocke doth 


keape 
Ye teache the people gods worde the lyght of our 
saluatio’ 


The chiefest thinge they set by is almost fallen awaye 
I meane their masking Masse by so many Popes deuysed 
For thorowe it the Lordes supper hath bene in great 


deca 
And the a institution blasphemously blemysshed 
Thus in the Popysh church it hath bene long abused 
But now verite wil have the matter, the examinacion 
He sayth playnly such abusion shal no more be used 
It shal be tryed by Gods worde, the light of our 
saluacion, 
Christ held not the bread ouer his head, it is not in the 
Scripture. 
But brake it and deuyded it, to his Apvestls al 
Christ bad them not knele to it of this ye may be sure 
If ye do searche the Scriptures fynde it so ye shal 
Christ willed them to reseiue it in the memorial 
That his body for our synnes, suffred payne and passyon 
To pacify the fathers wrath, when we in synne do fall 
Thus was he offred ones for al the light of our saluacion, 
Can any reader identify this? The word “ Bala- 
mytes” appears to be an earlier use than that 
given in the ‘New English Dictionary.’ ©. S. 


Tae Wanperixe Jew.—Where can I find the 
most detailed and authentic account of the legend 
of the Wandering Jew ? K. J. A. 


Nonsense Verses.—A London evening paper 
has incorrectly claimed for the late Edward Lear 
the invention of nonsense verses of the type of that 


take payne 
To teach the people Gods word the light of our saluacion, 


commencing “ There was a Tom-cat in the City,” 
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I should like to know whether there is anything 
earlier in this way than the “ History of Sixteen 
Wonderful Old Women, illustrated by as many 
Engravings exhibiting their principal Eccentricities 
and Amusements; London, Printed for Harris 
& Son, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1821,” 
which forms No. 15 of Harris’s “ Cabinet of 
Amusement and Instruction,” twenty-six in the 
set. This little book, published by Newbery’s 
successors, is an exceedingly rare one, with coloured 
illustrations of the drollest, Perhaps space may 
be spared for a verse taking one back to the days 
when lotteries were not illegal :— 

There was an Old Woman of Ealing 

Who jump'd till her head touch'd the ceiling, 

When 2 1 6 4 
announc’d at ber door, 
As a prize to th’ Old Woman of Ealing. 
Anprew W. TveER. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Biackperry Gatuersrs,’ py 
—Can any of your correspondents tell me who is 
the present owner of this picture, which was sold 
at Christie’s at some period during the sixties? It 
bas changed hands many times. 


F, G, Leveson-Gower. 
Athens, 


Armoriat.—Can any reader inform me what 
family bore as arms two serpents entwined in fess? 
These arms are impaled with those of my family 
on an old seal, the origin of which is unknown. 

L. Swainsoy. 


A. 
41, Circus Road, St, John's Wood. 


Latin Qvotatioy.— 
Ditat, sanctificat, sanat quoque surgere mane. 
In ‘ Zehneri Sententiw,’ Lipsiw, 1727, p. 37, sub 
** Mane quod tu,” &c., the line appears to be attri- 


buted to Luther. In Hazlitt’s ‘English Proverbs,’ 
1882, p. 124, sub “ Early to bed,” &c., a quotation 
appears from ‘A Health to the Gentl. Prof. of 
Servingmen,’ 1598 (reprinted in ‘ Rox. Lib.,’ 
p- 121): “It is an infallible rule, ‘Sanat, 
sanctificat, et ditat, surgere mane.’” Who was 


the author Rowert Prerpornt. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


Sr. Cowstaxp.—In Dr. Hew Scott's ‘ Fasti 
Ecclesize Scotticans,’ the church of Dunnichen, 
Forfarshire, is mentioned as having been dedicated 
to St. Cowsland. Who was this saint ; and what 
particulars can be given about him? Is there any 
history or etymology pertaining to the name? Is 
itin any way akin to Causland, McCausland, &c.? 

Dottar. 


ARABELLA Feruor.—I should be glad to know 
of any book in which I can find the nieces and 
great-nieces of this lady (the Belinda of the ‘ Rape 
of the Lock '), who married Francis Perkins of 
Ufton, Berkshire. Also I am anxious to find out 


the names and marriages of the children (four sons 
and nine daughters) of Edward Sheldon, of Weston, 
in Warwickshire, who married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir John Shelley, of Mitchell Grove, Sussex. 
Hexen Toynbee. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, 


Bévesiers.—In Martin’s ‘ Histoire de France,’ 
under the year 1690, I find the following: ‘‘La 
bataille s’engagea en vue de Beachy Head, que 
nous nommons le cap Bévesiers.” What is the 
origin of this name? Are there any other instances 
of neighbouring nations using names so widely 
dissimilar to designate the same place ? 

T. P. ArMsTRona, 


‘Erxon motto on the title- 
ge is ‘‘ Bona agere, et mala pati, Regium est.” 
Vhence is this taken? There is something very 
like it in Plutarch : éoriv ev 
Kakws axovew” (* Apophthegmata’). 
The speaker is Alexander (Reiske, vi. 690). 
Epwarp H, Marssatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


PorocaTerett.—I shall take it as a favour if 
Canon TaYLon, or any other reader learned in the 
science of place-names, can tell me on which 
syllable the accent should be placed in the name of 
this volcano, once considered the highest point in 
North America. The choice lies between the last 
syllable and the penultimate, All the dictionaries 
and gazetteers are unanimous in giving Popocatepétl 
(Lippincott, Ogilvie, Smith, Webster, Worcester, 
&c.); on the other hand, it is Popocatépetl in Sir 
H. G. Ward’s ‘ Mexico,’ and this last is a book in 
which every Mexican name is so carefully and 
conscientiously accented that I should regard it as 
a far higher authority than all the pronouncing 
dictionaries, Further, it is in agreement with the 
general principle as to the accentuation of Aztec 
names, to which I drew attention in 8 §. viii. 
392, and in books printed in Mexico in the Spanish 
language the name is invariably accented on the 
penult if at all. Jas Pratt, Jun. 


Avrnors.—The Bodleian Lib 
possesses the title-page of a hitherto unrecord 
work, which is probably the earliest English book 
issued by a boy. The present century has pro- 
duced several instances of precociousness in this 
respect ; notably in the case of Bishop Thirlwall 
who (or rather whose father for him) published 
‘Essays and Poems’ in 1809 when eleven years 
of age, and in that of Dante Rossetti, of whose 

m ‘Sir Heron,’ printed by his uncle Polidori, 
in 1843, but written about two years before, when 
Rossetti was twelve or thirteen years of age, I 
possess a copy, given by Polidori, I believe, to my 
father. But it appears to have escaped the know- 
ledge of bibliographers that the sixteenth century 
had its boy translator and editor, if not author, in 


| 
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Ephraim Pagitt, the heresiographer, whose sub- 
sequent works are well known. Amidst Thomas 
Rawlinson’s collections, preserved with his brother 
Richard’s MSS., is a series of book inscriptions and 
autographs of owners, however insignificant in many 
cases, which he cut out of the books to which 
they belonged, and consequently it includes many 
title-pages preserved for the sake of the names 
written thereon ; and amongst these is the following 
title, within an engraved border, of a duodecimo, 
or small octavo, volume. “The | Book of | Ruth 
expounded | in twenty eight Ser | mons by Levves 
La- | vaterus of Tygurine, and | by hym published 
in Latine, and | now translated into Englishe by 
| Ephraim Pagitt, a childe | of eleuen yeares | of 
age. | At London, | Printed by Robert | Walde- 
Grave, dwel- | ling without Temple-bar | 1586.” 
The autograph for the sake of which the page was 
preserved is of one ‘‘ Tho. Francklin.” The book 
itself is not in the Bodleian nor in the Catalogue of 
the British Museum, and it is not mentioned in 
the life of Pagitt in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ Can any other equally early example 
of literary work be found in England before this 
nineteenth century ? W. D. Macray. 


[See St iv, 349, 490,] 


Howrs Castie.—In an account of the progress 
of the Duke and Duchess of York in Ireland, the 
Standard of 23 August says of Howth Castle :— 

“Tt is still owned by the Earl of Howth, the direct 
descendant and thirtieth successor of the St. Lawrence 
who was created Lord of Howth by Henry II. over seven 
centuries ago. Very few peers in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland could claim so long a holding of one manor and 
one title in unbroken male descent. There is still to be 
seen in the courtyard of the castle a yew tree of unknown 
age, whose preservation is supposed to be intimately con- 
nected with the maintenance of the succession to Howth, 
It is far gone, and supported by many props,” 
Singularly enough, in the light of the last sentence 
of the above quotation, the present Earl of Howth 
is seventy years of age, and has no heir. These 
old traditions of the influence of various material 
objects upon the existence or stability of certain 
families are very interesting. We have all heard 
of the cup of the Musgraves of Edenhall. Can any 
of your readers mention other instances of the like 
superstition ? R. Crarx. 

Walthamstow. 


**Ryrecx.”—Can any of your readers give the 
derivation of the word “ rypeck,” and the origin of 
its use, It is the name given to a pole fixed in 
the bed of the river, and used in punting races as 
the turning point. E. A. Barker. 


Baass Seat.—I have met with a well-engraved 
brass seal in a curiosity shop in Leamington, 
with the initials C. R. in Gothic characters 
surmounted by a coronet, and a wreath of leaves 


seal appears comparatively modern, and is well 
mounted with a handle of polished stone. Can 
any reader of ‘N, & Q.’ say what name the initials 
represent ? Hosert 


Beglies, 
MISS FAIRBROTHER. 
(8° S. xi, 267, 335, 390, 477.) 


Mr. Justin McCarthy, writing rather caustically 
about the Duke of Cambridge, in the Galaxy for 
May, 1871, says :— 

“The Duke of Cambridge it is well known is privately 

married to a lady of respectable position and of character 
which has never been reproached, but whom, neverthe- 
less, he cannot present to the world as his wife because 
the royal consent has not ratified the marriage.” 
This lady, known as Mrs. Fitz-George, was, it 
would seem from the Blue-book, 1895, so lately 
living. A playbill which notes my first appear- 
ance, as a child, upon the stage—viz., at Covent 
Garden Theatre, 23 Oct., 1835—besides containing 
the names of my father, Charles Hill, and of my 
mother, sometimes “‘ billed” Mrs. ©. Hill, some- 
times Miss Cehill, bears the imprint “S. G. Fair- 
brother, Exeter Court,” and the line, *‘ All appli- 
cations respecting the playbills of this theatre to 
be addressed (post paid) to Mr. B. 8. Fairbrother, 
at the Stage Door.” 

The two last-named were my maternal uncles, 
sons of the prompter of Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden Theatre, Robert Fairbrother. The Miss 
Fairbrother whose name appears in the bills of 
these theatres from the year 1830, and in those of 
the Theatre Royal Lyceum from 1843 to 1848, 
was the daughter of this Robert Fairbrother. Her 
name, even at the time when she made her first 
appearance as Columbine, ‘ Harlequin and Old 
Gammer Gurton,’ Theatre Royal Drury Lane, 
26 Dec., 1836, is always spelt Fair-, not Fare-. 
My uncle, Samuel Glover Fairbrotuer, the printer, 
to whom I was apprenticed from 1840 to 1846, had 
been an apprentice to and succeeded Lowndes at 
his place in Exeter Court, Strand, but was in my 
time at 31, Bow Street, Covent Garden. I notice 
that the bills of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane 
bear his imprint in 1832, and until some time in 
the autumn of 1833, when he prints it “‘ Exeter 
Court, Strand.”” My uncle Benjamin (B. S. Fair- 
brother) kept, in the time of my personal recol- 
lection, ‘‘ The Equestrian Coffee-House,” next door 
to the Surrey Theatre, of which he was acting 
manager at the time. An excellent oil portrait of 
him hung over the bar of that coffee-house, and 
may be there yet, as the owner in 1870 would 
not part with it. He, Uncle Ben, had been harm 
manager and treasurer of many of the princi 
London theatres. I have a cordial letter from him, 


passes nearly all round as an ornamentation, The 


dated 11 July, 1870, addressed to me at the Royal 
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St. James’s Theatre, from the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Asylum, Asylum Road, Old Kent Road. I do not 
think there is any connexion of our family with 
that of the auctioneers mentioned by EssincTon 
at the second reference. The lady in question 
may at some time have been announced as Fare- 
brother, for in the Illustrated London News, 
29 Anug., 1846, I find the name so printed on 

. 139, in a notice of her as Roshana in ‘The 
Magic Horn’ at the Theatre Royal Lyceum; but 
in the bills named below you will find Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane, 10 Feb., 1836, Miss Fair- 
brother, in ‘ Frolics in ’45’; 23 May, 1838 (Sheri- 
dan Knowles’s ‘ Love’s Disguises’), Miss Fair- 
brother, one of the Lady Guests ; 17 Nov., 1543, 
Dryden’s dramatic opera ‘King Arthur,’ Mies 
Fairbrother as Venus ia “ Merlin’s Vision”; 24 Feb., 
1843, ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ with Mr. Mac- 
ready as Benedick and Mrs. Nesbitt as Beatrice, 
Margaret, Miss Fairbrother ; Miss A. Vining had 
been the Margaret of the evening before. This 
would tend to show that Miss Fairbrother was 
continuously at Drury Lane after January, 1836, 
and was first entrusted with a speaking part by 
Mr. Macready. 

Robert Fairbrother, my maternal grandfather, 
referred to ante, p. 390 as the prompter of Drury 
Lane Theatre, had many children—fifteen, if I 
remember rightly—and the Miss Fairbrother 
in question was the ninth child and the fifth 
daughter of his family, viz.:— 

Samuel Glover and Benjamin S., both referred 
to above. 

Charles, who was a printer with his elder brother, 
Samuel Glover. 

Mary, who married Joseph Ebsworth, precentor 
of achurch in Edinburgh, and previously on the 
stage. She was mother of the Rev. Joseph Ebs- 
worth, editor of ‘The Roxburghe Ballads,’ 

Caroline, who married T, H. Reynoldson, musical 
composer, Their daughter Caroline was adopted 
by Peter Richings, and known as Caroline Rich- 
ings, of operatic fame in America. 

Margaret, who married a Richard Bartram. 

Sophy, who married a Mr. Brockwell, contractor 
and builder. 

Louisa, the subject of this note. 

Ann Russell, my mother, who married Charles 
John Hill, my father. 

The eldest child, William, died in early life, 
unmarried, and five others died in infancy. 

A daughter of Joseph Ebsworth married the 
celebrated Sam Cowell. She is still living, and the 
mother of Sydney and Florence Cowell, both yet 
on the stage, and a daughter of the latter is now 
before the Eoglish public, known as Sydney Fair- 
brother. 

‘My examination of the playbills of the time 
fails to show that the spelling of Miss Fairbrother’s 


Plays,’ vol. v., and others of the series. In George 
Vandenhoff’s ‘ Leaves from an Actor's Note-Book,’ 
London, 1860, p. 117, the list of the Covent 
Garden company for 1841-2 contains this line, 
“ Columbine, Miss Fairbrother.” 
Barton Hit. 
Hillbrook, Paradise Valley, Pennsylvania, U.S. 


(8 S. xii. 205).—The circum- 
stances which brought the Duc de la Valette (he 
did not take the title of Duc d’Epernon till 1642, 
after his father’s death) to England are briefly 
stated by Lady Dilke at p. 11 of the chapter 
‘*France under Richelieu” of her ‘Art in the 
Modern State’ :— 

“The Duke, who was reckoned the best match in 

France, had been forced in 1633 to marry a niece of 
Richelien’s in order to make terms for his father, the 
Duke d'Epernon, who had, as Governor of Guienne, been 
involved in a desperate quarrel with the Archbishop de 
Sourdis, apparently sent to Bordeaux by the Cardinal for 
the express purpose of provoking it. De la Valette 
revenged himself for being forced into a connexion 
which he rezarded as a disgrace by ironical jests, 
which are said to have wounded Richelieu so deeply 
that in 1639 he declared that should the Duke, his 
niece’s husband, be put upon his trial for his alleged 
incompetency or treachery at the siege of Fontarabia, he 
himself would play the part of procureur général. 
Warned by the fate of others, de la Valette fled to Eng- 
land, and as England refused to give him up, the trial 
was proceeded with in his absence,” 
After the death of Richelieu and of Louis XIII, 
the duke returned to France, and the iniquitous 
sentence of death, which had been pronounced in 
1639, was annulled in 1643. H. H. 


See ‘ Biographical History of England,’ by the 
Rev. J. Granger, fourth edition, vol. ii. p. 89. 
Jucian MarsHatt, 


Bromley, in hia list of ‘* Foreigners entitled to 
a place in English Collections,” only mentions one 
portrait of him. ‘* Bernard de Nogaret, Duc 
d'Espernon, K.G., 1661, ob. 1661, et. 69. 1661, 
folio, after Mignard, by Van Schuppen.” Many 
particulars of the family will be found in Sully’s 
* Memoirs,’ H. Younc. 


Martin Loraer: 


Lutner or My es, IN 
Essex (8 §, xii. 127).—In the absence of docu- 
mentary evidence, the connexion of the Luter, or 
Luther, family of Essex with that of the Reformer 


appears to be little better than tradition. Wright, 
in his ‘ History of Essex,’ quoting Morant, states 
the Luter family was first mentioned in Essex in 
the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII., when 
William Luter (sic) had a lease from the Crown for 
the manor of Albins, in Stapleford Abbots. 
Martin Luther died in 1546, one year previous to 
the death of Henry VIII. leaving children by his 
wife Catherine de Bora, the nun. The manor of 
Miles, in the parish of Kelvedon Hatch, in the 


name was ever changed, vide ‘Lacy’s Acting | Hundred of Ongar, some five miles from Brent- 
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wood, was held through many generations by 
members of the Luther family. Edward Luther 
was sheriff of the county in 1701, and John Luther, 
who was M.P. in 1772, much improved and en- 
larged the estate, of which the Fanes became 
—* I think, early in the present century. 

can find no trace of any of Martin Luther's 
children having visited England. It is clear that 
the name was in use in England before Martin 
Luther’s death, Your correspondents will meet 
with more material in the pages of Morant and 
Wright ; but the subject is treated too copiously 
to admit of my suggesting an insertion in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Ropert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 


Mr, ArcatBatp Batiantrne (8 §, xii. 124). 
—The information given at the above page on the 
articles of Mr, Ballantyne was supplied by one of 
his family. The sub-editor of Longman’s Maga- 
zine now writes to me that the article on ‘ Wardour 
Street English’ appeared in that periodical in 
October, 1888, and that on ‘ Father Damien’ in 
May, 1889. The paper on ‘ French-English’ was 
inserted in the Cornhill Magazine for 1890, pt. i. 
pp. 279-86, WV. P. Courryey. 

Reform Club. 


Cuess anp THE Devit §, xii. 207),— 
Perhaps it may be worth noting that a fine out- 
line illustration, entitled ‘Satan playing at Chess 
with Man for his Soul,’ by Maurice Retzsch, ap- 
ee in one of the earlier volumes of the Penny 

agazine. The expression of feature on the faces 
of Mephistopheles and his opponent are finely 
drawn. Retzsch illustrated in a similar manner 
Goethe's ‘ Faust’ and Schiller’s ‘Song of the Bell.’ 
‘His soul,” says his friend Vogel, “ was animated 
by the grand conceptions of Goethe and Schiller.” 
He died near Dresden in 1857. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I think the story required by Queen’s Kyicut 
is entitled ‘ The Chess Player’; ifso, he will find it 
in Temple Bar for September, 1885, forming part 
of vol. xxv. No illustration was given either in this 
or any other volume of that periodical. For ‘The 
Devil at the Chess Board,’ see ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S, 
ix. 208, 317. Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


In the ‘ Temple Bar Index’ to the first ninety- 
nine volames, there is indexed ‘ The Chess Player,’ 
vol. Ixxv., 1885, p. 46. This is probably the 
story your querist refers to; but I have not this 
—— to hand for verification, J. A. 8. 

ilburn, 


Gros Srreer (8 S. xii. 108, 212).—Whether 
this particular street existed I am not in a position 
to say; but “Grub [Street,” I believe, occurs fre- 
quently as a name for a Roman way. There isa 


“ Grub Street,” to my knowledge, which runs from 
Limpsfield Common, in Surrey, into the parish of 
Titsey. I believe it is in the latter parish, but of 
this I am not quite certain, nor do I know what 
is the origin of the name. 
Arravr F, Leveson-Gower. 
Athens. 


With all deference to Sir Walter Besant, I 
believe there were formerly two Grub Streets in 
London. One is now Milton Street, Cripplegate, 
the other is still to be seen in Horseferry Road, 
Westminster. G. A. Browne. 

Montcalm, Dagmar Road, Camberwell. 


Rep, Waite, Brive x. 294; xi. 296, 
376, 478; xii. 196).—The explanation of Mr. 
Norcross seems itself to need some explaining. 
Mr. Norcross writes concerning ‘The Red, White, 
and Blue,’ song that it was written in and about 
the United States, and that ‘‘ Columbia was easily 
made Britannia...... there was no trouble in the 
adaptation.” Was there not? Take the first four 
lines as now sung :— 

Britannia, the pride of the ocean, 

The home of the brave and the free, 

The land of a Briton’s devotion, 

What land can compare unto thee? 
By what stretch of poetic licence could“ Columbia” 
ever have been called “the pride of the ocean °; 
and what words in the supposed original took the 
place of ‘‘ Briton’s” in the third line ? ek 


Mr. Jonny E. Norcross refers to “ another sea- 
song” beginning ‘A wet sheet and a flowing sea. 
He says the last line of the first stanza runs, “* And 
leave Britannia on our lee,” and adds, ‘* Britannia 
was changed into Columbia, and the song thus 
became naturalized.” I suppose he means natu- 
ralized in America ; but surely it cannot be Allan 
Cunningham’s well-known song that he is speaking 
of. If it is, he misquote it sadly. Cunningham’s 
first stanza ends thus :— 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 
Cc. C. B. 


Carnrerin ” (8 xii. 7, 133).—This word, as 
used by Burns in his “ Halloween,” is simply the 
Scotch form of ‘‘careering,” and has the same 
meaning and nothing more, Cheerfulness may 
be inferred from the context; but the word as 
a Scotch word has no such meaning. It is not in 
Jamieson. J. B. 

Kelvinside, Glasgow, 


(8 §, xii. 167).—The superstition 
which Miss Warp questions is mentioned by 
Robert Hunt in his ‘Popular Romances of the 
West of England,’ &c., where, in some remarks as 
to superstitions concerning the new moon, he says : 
“To see the new moon for the first time through 
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glass is unlucky ; you may be certain that you 
will break glass before the moon is out.” The 
superstition is referred to in identical terms by 
Mr. T. F. Thiselton Dyer in ‘ English Folk-Lore.’ 
Cf. also Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ vol. iii, 
(Bobn). C. P. Have. 
Robert Hunt, F.R.S., in his ‘ Popular Romances 
of the West of England,’ 1881, p. 429, tells us, 
what is widely believed, that 
**to see the new moon for the first time through glass 
is unlucky ; you may be certain that you will break glass 
before that moon is out, I have known persons whose 
attention bas been called to a clear new moon, hesitate. 
*Hev I seed her out o’ doorsafore?’ If not, they will 
go into the open air, and, if possible, show the moon ‘a 
piece of gold,’ or, at all evente, turn their money.” 
Mrs. Latham, in her ‘ West Sussex Superstitions,’ 
says that she has known a maidservant shut her 
eyes when closing the shutters, lest she should 
unexpectedly see the new moon through glass. 
The origin of such a superstition is extremely diffi- 
cult to ascertain. Everard Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Mititary Banners anp §, xi. 
447, 473 ; xii. 57, 115, 171).—At the first refer- 
ence Miss E. E. Tuoyrs asked for information as 
to regimental banners preserved in our churches ; 
and I have felt somewhat disappointed that no 
list has yet appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ But the 
reason is not far to seek. As a rule our tattered 
flags that have “‘ braved the battle and the breeze” 
are hung in the most awkward and inaccessible 
positions, and are seldom accompanied by any 
explanatory inscriptions. They may be found in 
many buildings other than churches. Thus, in their 
barracks in the City Road the Honourable Arrtil- 
lery Company of London possess a most interesting 
collection of the colours of the regiment, some of 
great age and of curious design. 

The City of London Militia, another regiment 
of great antiquity, whose quarters adjoin those of 
the Honourable Artillery Company, also possesses 
many of the old flags carried by the regiment, and 
these appropriately decorate the officers’ mess-room 
of this, one of our smartest militia battalions. A 
flag carried by the old Westminster Volunteers 
about a century ago is now, I believe, in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, and there is a tattered old flag in 
St. Paul's Cathedral, the number on which I failed 
to read when recently I passed it by. 

I believe I have also seen flags (either naval or 
military) in the Cathedrals of Canterbury, Win- 
chester, and Norwich, at Chelsea and Greenwich 
Hospitals, in St. Giles’s Charch, Edinburgh, in 
the ——— at Windsor Castle, and in the 
Maseum of the United Service Institution. But 
when visiting those places I neglected to take 
notes of the flags, finding is almost impossible to 
get reliable information about them. Probably 
there are several hundreds of such flags scattered 


about in our barracks, churches, town halls, and 
palaces, and a record of them would make a volume 
most acceptable to lovers of military history. 

The sentimental interest which was formerly 
taken by officers and men in the regimental colours 
must, under the new regulations, be greatly 
weakened ; but every one must admit that the 
army order has appeared none too soon, The 
fashion for every British battalion (often very weak 
in point of numbers) to go into action carrying two 
flags (the king’s and the regimental) was a source 
of great anxiety to commanding officers, and with- 
drew a certain number of officers and men from 
the actual combative power, whilst exposing 
them to far greater risk than their comrades. 
This was remarked as long ago as at Waterloo, 
with even more force during the Crimean War, 
and we all remember the sad fate of the colour 
bearers of the gallant but unfortunate 24th at 
Isandula. 

Ensign Leeke, who carried the regimental colour 
of the 52nd Light Infantry at Waterloo, in bis 
account of the battle, narrates how he was told off 
in the morning for that duty with the right win 
of his regiment, whereas he wished to be wit 
the left wing, to which he properly belonged. 
But this order probably saved his life; he came 
out of the battle unburt, whereas Ensign Nettles, 
who carried the king’s colour with the left wing, 
was killed by a cannon shot about 7 in the even- 
ing. He fell on the flag he was guarding, and 
it was found under his body next morning. Similar 
anecdotes might be told of nearly every infantry 
regiment in the service ; showing, no doubt, despe- 
rate valour and devotion, but far more suitable to 
the mélées of the Middle Ages than for the days 
of long-range, quick - firing guns and the loose 
formation of men now adopted in action. 

Watrer Hawmitton. 


There are two banners hanging in the church of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, which were removed 
from the chancel by the present rector, who, if I 
mistake not, after some litigation, was obliged to 
replace them in their original position. There was 
a correspondence of some length and a leading 
article in the Times on the subject about two years 
ago. F, G, 

Athens. 


A Trapition at St. Crox, Yorr (8" §, xii. 
127, 169).—When at York twelve months ago, I 
took up a book in the sitting-room of the “ Black 
Swan ” there, filled with histories relating to York- 
| shire-land, and amongst them was an account of 
| the ghost, or ghosts, at Trinity Church, in Mickle- 
gate. One description of these apparitions was 
| very detailed, and it seemed to me the movements 
_ of the figures, advancing and retiring from the sides 
| of the window and waving adieus with their arms, 


| were remarkably like the lights and shadows of 


-o 


bad 
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foliage moved by the wind, They were not seen 
on the window nor yet on the wall behind it, but 
at an apparently greater distance than that, This 
was at morning service, from the gallery opposite 
the window, and seen more distinctly by the 
narrator than by a lady with him. After reading 
this, I stepped, in passing, into Trinity Church 
one day, and found it empty both of ghostly and 
bodily presences, and though nervous at the lone- 
liness of the situation, I had the courage to look at 
the east window for any supernatural appearance 
that might occur. But its white, opaque, and 
perfectly modern panes maintained a passive un- 
changeability. From the letter of Mr. Mawpester, 
it seems this was not the window the ghosts were 
seen through, that having been removed in 1887. 
If they were the result of a structural device, what 
an act of vandalism it was to destroy the = 


ArmoriaL (8" §, xii. 168).—It may 
not be a complete answer to the query of your 
correspondent F. E., but if he refers to Burke’s 
‘General Armory’ he will find the following : 
“Paul (Woodchester, co. Gloucester, 1761, Reg. 
Her. Off.), Ar., on a fesse az. three crosses crosslet 
or, in base as many erm. spots. Crest, a leopard’s 
head ppr. erased gu. Motto, Pro rege et repub- 
lica,” and “ Pawle, Erm., on a fesse az. three 
crosses crosslet fitchée or. Crest, a leopard’s head 
erased ppr.” The arms F. E. seeks may be those 
of a family of Paul differenced by the addition of 
the three castles as charges to the field. It is 
possible, however, that the difference may be in 
the three crosses crosslet, and not in the three 
castles. But, query, Must the difference not be 
on the field, not on the ordinary ? 

J. B. Frenne. 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


Puysicians oF THE Last Century (8" §. xii. 
127).—James, not John, Walkinshaw Bell Alder 
was formerly in practice at Brockhurst Road, 
Gosport. He took the degree of L.R.C.S. Edin. 
in 1855, and that of L.R.C.P. Edin. in 1860. He 
was surgeon in the Hampshire Artillery Militia 
and Poor Law Medical Officer for Rowner parish. 
(vide ‘Medical Directory,’ 1869). Benjamin 
Lavers Hawkins was in practice at St. Just, Corn- 
wall, in 1856. He was late Army Surgeon, and 
took the M.R.C.S.Eng. degree in 1807 (vide 
* Medical Directory,’ 1856). I have failed to find 
the other names mentioned by Miss Tuoyts in 
any directory in my. possession, although I own 
some dozens, both old and new. Inquiries at Gos- 
port and St. Just will certainly elicit much infor- 
mation about the two I have mentioned. 

Cuas, F, Forsnaw, LL.D, 

Winder House, Bradford. 


Creney Gare §, xi, 489; xii. 55, 172).— 
Verse as well as history repeats itself, Near 


Romford, on the road to Hainault Forest, a public- 
house “The Gate” bears on its signboard the 
following inscription, which differs little from that 
quoted by Mr. Pickrorp:— 

This gate hangs well, 

Hinders none. 

Refresh and pay, 

And travel on. 

Rosert WALTERS. 
Ware Priory. 


Visitors to the Norfolk Broads will remember a 
similar sign to that quoted by Mr. Pickrorp, on 
the “‘ Falgate Inn” at Potter Heigham, river 
Thurne, The inscription there runs :— 

This gate hangs high 

And hinders none. 

Refresh and pay, 

And travel on. 
The intimation that payment is expected leads one 
to infer that this is a later form of the sign. The 
rhyme “* high” and “ pay” is worth noting. 

A. G, 

Tue BisHorric oF Ossory (8 xi. 489; xii, 
34).—The question as to the origin of the name 
not having been answered, I send the following :— 

‘Conary the Great separated Ossory from Leinster ; 
and having added it to Munster, gave it to a prince of his 
own race, named Aongus, and freed it from all dues to 
the King of Munster, except the h of posing 
their body guards; hence, Aongus was called Ainhas 
Righ, signifying the king's guard, and from this circum- 
stance, according to O'Halloran, the territory got the 
name Amhas-Righ afterwards changed to Osraighe and 
anglicised ‘ Ossory,’”— See O'Hart’s ‘Irish Pedigrees,’ 


third edition, 1881. 
Joun irre, 


Perer Taetivsson (8 S. xii. 183).— The 
Thellussons were agents in London for Messrs. 
Vandeniver et Cie. Madame Dubarry, mistress 
of Louis XV., in her fourth voyage to England 
brought a letter of credit to the above Swiss- 
Jewish firm, now figuring as Irish peers (Rendles- 
ham) in the county of Suffolk, from Messrs. 
Vandeniver. These facts came out in Madame 
Dubarry’s deposition before the Comité Générale, 
30 Oct., 1793. Three Vandenivers were guillotined 
with Madame Dubarry, 18th Frimaire (1793). 

Witmor Vavenay. 


Baron Perry (8" xi. 288).—Possibly Mr. 
Roperts may like to hear of an interesting 
memorial of one of this name. It is a quarto 
edition of ‘ Discourses on the Four Gospels,’ &c., 
by Thomas Townson, D. D., Clarendon Press, 1778, 
on the title-page of which is written in a neat 
hand, “R. Perryn, ex wde Xti Oxon.,” and inside 
the cover the Chippendale armorial book-plate of 
the Rev. R. Perryn. Arms, On a chevron sable, 
between three pineapples pendant of the same, 
three leopards’ heads affronté (argent ?). Crest, a 
pineapple erect, sable, Motto, ‘ Spectemur 


agendo,” At the foot of the plate the name is 
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engraved. The author is styled Rector of Malpas, 
Cheshire, and late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Mr. Perryn has added in MS. “‘ who 
died in April, 1792, a man respected for bis 
erudition, esteem'd for his integrity and beloved 
for his amiableness of manners, wt: cujus 80.” 
The author states in the Advertisement prefixed 
to the Table of Contents, that he “ has considered 
the subject they treat of with some care and yet 
had not now ventured to lay his thoughts before 
the public, but in pure deference to the judgement 
of two or three very valuable and learned friends.” 
Mr. Perryn supplies their names in the margin, 
Dr. Bagot, Dean of Obrist Charch, Oxford ; Dr. 
Lovaday ; Dr. Winchester, Rector of Appleton, 
Berkshire. W. F. Marsa Jackson. 


Sxextoy (8 xii. 167).—No doubt Skelton, 
the poet, was referred to. His m, ‘A Ballade 
of the Scottysshe Kynge’ (reproduced in facsimile 
by Mr. Ashton, and published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock in 1882), contains an allusion to the white 
lion of the Howards :— 

It is not syttnge in tour nor towne 
A somner to were a kynges crowne 
That neble [sic] erle the whyte Lyon 
Your peas and pryde hath layda [sic] downe 
His sone the lorde admyrall is full goo 
His swerde bath bathed in the scottes blode 
God saue kynge Henry and his lordes all 
And sende the frenshe kynge suche an other fall 
Amen for saynt charyte 
And god saue noble Kynge 


Hen 
The Vill, 
This is the conclusion of the ballad written, as is 
supposed, on the first news of Flodden, before it was 
known that James IV. bad fallen in the battle. 


Geo, 
Glasgow, 


Macaulay evidently referred to the following 

passage in Skelton’s poem ‘ Against the Scottes’: 

Vnto the castell of Norram, 

I vnderstande, to sone ye came, 

At Branxston more, and Flodden hylles, 

Our Englysh bowes, our Englysh bylles, 

Agaynet you gaue so sha a shower, 

That of Scotland ye lost the flower. 

The Whyte Lyon, there — ey of moode, 

He ragyd and rent out your hart bloode ; 

He the Whyte and ye the Red, 

The Whyte there slew the Red starke ded, 
The white lion was the badge of the Earl of Surrey, 
derived from his ancestors the Mowbrays. The 
red lion was the arms of Scotland. See Dyce’s 
* Skelton,’ i. 179, 186; ii. 215, 220. 


W. F. Paipgacx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Sir Watrer (8" §. xii. 167).—Born 
at,Coursehorne Manor about the latter end of the 
fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century. 


He was descended of an ancient family of Hendleys 


(Hendle or Henley), who had held Coursehorne 
certainly since early in the fourteenth century, 
He was serjeant-at-law and Attorney-General for 
Ireland under Henry VIIL., who ted him the 
manor of Elmstone, near Sandwich, in 1544. In 
the same or following year, in recognition of his 
services as Attorney-General of the Court of 
Augmentation of the Revenues of the Crown, and 
in consideration of the sum of 192/. 10s., the king 
gave him the rectory and advowson in fee of 
Eltham. By his will, dated 31 Jan., 1544, Jobn 
Wyllesden, of Eltham, bequeathed him three acres 
of land in that parish. In 1548 his name appears 
with others in an Act of Parliament for disgavel- 
ling certain lands in Kent. He died at Course- 
horne on 1 March, 1550, and, leaving no son, the 
manor passed into the hands of his brother Gervase. 
His wife Margery survived him, as did three 
daughters, Elizabeth, Helen, and Ann. The first 
two are described as being born in the same year 
(1524), and the third in 1525. Elizabeth married, 
first, William Waller, of Groombridge, near Tun- 
bridge Wells, by whom she became the mother of 
Sir Walter Waller. She afterwards married (before 
1551) George Fane. Helen, the second daughter, 
married Thomas Colepeper, of Bedgbury ; he died 
in 1550, and is buried under an imposing monu- 
ment in Goudburst Church. She married, secondly, 
Sir George Somerset, and lastly, Thomas Vane, of 
Burstop. Ann, the third daughter, married Richard 
Covert, of Slaugham, in Sussex. It is worth noting 
in this connexion that when Queen Elizabeth 
visited the cloth factories of Cranbrook (probably 
in 1573) she walked to Coursehorne Manor, a mile 
distant, on broadcloth. Wm. Normay. 
4, St. James's Place, Plumstead. 


Sir Walter Henley, or Hendley, of Cranbrook, 
left three daughters : (1) Elizabeth, who married, 
firstly, William Waller, of Groombridge, and 
secondly, George Fane ; (2) Helen, first the wife 
of Thomas Colepeper, of Bedgbury, then of Sir 
George Somerset, second son of the Earl of Wor- 
cester, and lastly, of Sir Thomas Vane, of Burston ; 
(3) Anne, married Richard Covert, of Slaugham, 
Sussex. Sir Walter Henley’s estate of Course- 
horne, Cranbrook, which, according to Harris, had 
been in the Henley family for three hundred years, 

dat his death into the hands of his brother 
homas Henley, whose descendant Sir Thomas 
Henley resided there. Welmestone, or Elm- 
stone, was exchanged for other lands with Sir 
Walter Henley. The manors of Sheals and Chil- 
lington, near idstone, and Sheney Manor were 
also granted to him. Sir Walter Henley’s arms 
were ‘ Paly bendy azure and gules, eight martlets 
or” (Harris). Constance Russet. 


§. xi. 447; xii. 98, 178). — 
It may be remembered by those who have sailed or 
steamed from Bristol that between that port and 
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the King’s Roads there is a little village lying by 
the side of the Avon called Pill, or The Pill 
E, Watrorp. 
Ventnor, 


Oxiven Hotmes anp THe Worp 
* Pry” (8 §, xii. 163).—Pry is not uncommonly 
used in this sense in the west and south-west of 
England. It is a local form of prise, to force open 
by means of a lever. You may “ pry up” a nailed 
box-lid with a chisel, “‘ pry open” a fastened door 
with a crowbar, &c. Another American instance 
may be found in ‘Farm Life in New York,’ 
Scribner's Magazine, vol. xvii. No. 1, where a 
barn which must be moved was “ pried up” by 
levers and jacks, to enable a sled on runners to be 
placed under it. Gro, E. 

Abbottsfield, Salisbury, 


Just as New Englanders, well nigh without ex- 
ception, if not the people of the United States 
generally, speak and write of “ prying open a box” 
and “ prying up a stone,” so in this part of East 
Anglia do all bat persons of considerable educa- 
tion, None of the glossarists of our local dialect 
that are accessible to me record the use of pry 
instanced above, but it is given in several Eng- 
lish dictionaries, among them being Stormonth’s, 
as if it were a common corruption. F, H, 

Marlesford. 


Holmes’s use of the word is not unknown in 
English dialects. I have heard it in the Midland 
Counties, and it would probably be understood 
almost everywhere. Is it connected with prise, to 
force open? Neither word is in Halliwell, but the 
latter is very common, and the former (as I say) 
not unknown. Cc. C. B. 


Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish Dictionary’ has the word 
“ Prise, prize, s., a lever, S.; E. , to force ; 
Latin presso, pressare.” Stormonth (1871) has 
** Pry, v. (probably Scot.)......to raise by a lever,” 
&c. The Mayflower carried off many old words 
now obsolete. A. H, 


City Names in tHE First Epition or Stow’s 
‘Survey’ (8 §. xii, 161, 201).—Having fuund 
fault with Stow for guesses, I must plead guilty to 
having fallen into temptation myself as to the word 
matfelon. Pror. Skeat has been so kind as to 
inform me, through a friend, that matfelon is the 
perfectly common old French name of the weed 
called centaury in English. For some reason it 
was sold in shops. W. J. Lorris. 


Has not Mr. Lorriz made a little slip about 
the St. Botolph churches? ‘‘There were three 
churches fin the City of London] dedicated to St. 
Botolph,” he says; and he mentions specifically 
those named after that saint at Alderagate and 
Aldgate, and another *‘ by the bridge,” of course 


churches bearing St. Botolph’s name in the City 
in Stow’s time: one by Alders Gate, another by 
Ald Gate, another by Bishops Gate, and the one 
‘by the bridge,” St. Botolph, Billings Gate. 
Three of these four, by the exercise of a lively 
imagination, may perhaps be said to have been 
situated on roads “ leading ultimately to Botolph’s 
town, Boston” ; bat this can scarcely be predicated 
of the one at Billingsgate, unless we are to conceive 
of the Thames as the channel of communication, 
and that ships came direct from Boston to Billings- 
gate. It is worthy of notice, by the way, that the 
Botolph churches at Aldersgate, Bishopsgate, and 
Aldgate were all just outside City gates, while 
the Billingegate church was very near an old river 
gate. All the four are mentioned in Stow’s second 
edition—I grieve to say I have not the first—which 
is now before me as I write. I hope Mr. Lorrie 
will not think me captious in pointing out this 
omission of the Bishopsgate Botolph. I have read 
his books on London with both pleasure and profit 
and look for his further corrections of the good old 
tailor’s guess-etymologies with interest. 
R. Crarx. 
Walthamstow, 


Mr. Lorie is aware that matfelon is 
an old name for knapveed. In the ‘ Alphita’ 
glossary there is this note to the name, by the 
editor, Mr. Mowat :— 

“Compare the Welsh madjelen, See Stow, ‘Survey of 
the Cities of London and Westminster,’ fol, 1755, ii. 44, 
on the Church of St. Mary Matfelon. He relates that 
the murderer of a certain widow was set upon by the 
wives of the parish, who slew him out of hand : ‘and for 
this fact it hath been said that Parish purchased that 
name of Mary Matfelon.’ Strype, however, thinks it 
more probable that Matfelon is a word of Hebrew or 
Syriac extraction, ‘ signifying as much as que nuper 
enixa est,’ and so fitly applied to St. Mary; and that the 
church was founded by some knight that bad dwelt in the 
Holy Land and dedicated to St. Mary with the Babe in 
her arms, which in those Eastern countries was called 
Matfelon,” 

Gerard says the plant is also called ae 


matrefillen. 


Can St. Mary Colechurch and St. Nicholas Cold 
Abbey have taken their name from being near 
Cole Harbour, on the north bank of the Thames, 
where probably sea coal was landed ; or does Cold 
Abbey mean “ruined abbey”? Can St. Mary 
Overie be St. Mary over the ferry ? 

T. Witsoyn. 


Mr. Lortte’s specific statement that Fleet Bridge 
was not in existence before 1200 reminds me that 
I noticed the other day a fine in Madox's ‘ His- 
tory of the Exchequer,’ chap. xiii. sect. xii. (folio 
edition, 1711, p. 356), with regard to the Fleet 
Prison in the year 9 Richard I. The prison is there 
styled the gaol of the bridge of Fleet (“Gaiola de 
Ponte de Fliete ”), and I am curious to know if it is 


meaning London Bridge. Now there were four 


possible that either Madox or Mr. Lorrie is in 
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error, or that Mr. Lorrie’s bridge, not in existence 

before 1200, is different from that of Madox’s 

citation, evidently a recognized institution in 

1197-8. Gero. 
Glasgow. 


Scecustep Emeypation ror Sixar Patiup- 
sest (8 xii. 6).—Of course Esro is aware that 
the creed which I published in my introduction 
belongs to the eighth century upper writing, and 
that p. 164b does not lie above the Gospels, but 
above the apocryphal Acts of Thomas, as he will 
see by a reference to p. xxix. There is no blank 
nor indistinct place in the photograph; but 
the two additional words Esro suggests may 

ibly have been dropped out by the copyist. 
Toca have translated the concluding words of 
the sentence exactly as he has done; but I did 
not feel absolutely certain that this was the correct 
meaning. There is an obscurity in it even after 


you have prefixed > 75°; but these words are 
certainly an improvement, Acyes S, Lewis. 


Taz Twetve Cocnsets or Perrection S, 
xii. 129).—Ladolph of Saxony (circ. aD. 1330), 
*De Vita Jesu Christi,’ in part ii. ch. xii., has for 
the title “ De duodecem consiliis evangelicis.” It 
begins :— 

“ Relatio Consiliorum ad precepta. Et quia dictum 
est de praeceptis, qu sunt necessaris ad salutem, videa- 
mus et de consiliis quz requiruntur ad perfectionem 
sunt autem duodecim consilia Evangelica que Christus 
adjecit ad pracepta.” 

These compose the twelve :— 

“ Sex prima : 1 Paupertatis, 2 obedientia, 3 castitatis, 
4 caritatis, 5 mansuetudinie, 6 misericordie et eroga- 
tionis. Sex ultima: 7 de simplicitate verborum, 8 de 
vitanda occasione peccandi, 9 de rectitudine intentionis, 
10 de conformitate operis «t coctrinw, 11 de vitanda 
eollicitudine, 12 de fraterna correptione.”"— Vol. iii, 
pp. 93 Par. et Rom,, 1870. 

Ep. Marsnatt, F.S.A. 


Ww. anxp mis to tae Laxes’ 
8, xii. 87, 134, 191). —Biographical particulars 
of William Green are not to be found, I believe, 
in any general work. The following particulars 
are from various sources. Joshua Green, the 
father of William Green, kept a school in Man- 
chester and was also the clerk of a local church. 
William Green was born in Manchester in 1761, 
and after receiving his education at the Manchester 
Grammar School became articled to a surveyor in 
that town ; about 1787 Green began business for 
himself as a ‘‘drawing master, measurer and 
planner,” and conceived the idea of an elaborate 
map of Manchester, upon which work he was 
engaged, on and off, some seven years. The map 
was a financial failure, owing to the sbarp practice 
of another surveyor (Laurent), who produced a less 
reliable one before Green could get his completed. 
This circumstance sppears to have changed ‘s 


career, as he gave up surveying, and in 1796 took 
up his residence in London and devoted his 
attention to the study and practice of the fine arts, 
Here he remained four years, when his health 
began to fail. Green then migrated to Ambleside, 
where everything appears to have been congenial 
to him, spending most of his time in the open air, 
sketching and colouring his drawings, etching and 
printing his own plates. He was so greatly en- 
amoured with the district that he frequently used 
to say that it would take a man forty years to 
thoroughly explore and sufficiently estimate the 
beauties of lake scenery. Green could call Southey 
and Wordsworth his friends, whilst Christopher 
North has stated in Blackwood that England only 
possessed three genuine artists, and one of them 
was William Green, Three of Green’s works are in 
South Kensington ; he also exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1797, 1798, and 1801. Green died 
at Ambleside on 29 April, 1823, in the sixty- 
third year of his age, and is buried in the east end 
of Grasmere Churchyard and near to the grave of 
Wordsworth. RicuarD Lawson. 
Urmston. 


Uspcstisnep Porx sy Tennyson (8" §, xii, 
203).—I do hope and trust that this poem is a 
mere skit, and not genuine. ‘‘ Ermined by the 
ocean verge” is not very nice. But “the gloaming 
stillness” is truly awful. What is a ‘‘ gloaming 
stillness”? Hitherto gloaming has been used as 
a substantive. If glooming is intended, what 
becomes of the rhyme to “foaming”? However, 
we have *‘come” rhyming to ‘‘ foam” above. It 
is true that ‘‘ gloamin hours,” i. ¢., twilight-hours, 
is given by Jamieson, with one solitary example, 
and that he calls it an adjective. But it is rather 
a compound substantive, like gloamin-fa’, gloamin- 
thot, and gloamin-star, which he himself says are 
compound substantives. The ‘Century Dictionary’ 
quotes the last of these, and carefully puts it 
wrong, though Jamieson has it right. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


History oF tae County or Huntinapon (8 
S. xii. 169).—Inquiries for the Hutchinson MS. 
have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ on more than one 
occasion (3° S. v. 479; 48. ix. 241, 309, 395), 
without receiving any satisfactory reply. With 
reference to the works treating on the history of 
the county, a correspondent (4" §, ix. 395) referred 
to ‘A Handbook of Topograpby and Family His- 
tory of England and Wales,’ by J. C. Hotten 
(n. d., about 1863), which contained four and a 
half columns of the titles of books relating thereto, 
also to Smith’s ‘ Catalogue of To phical 
Works,’ 1871. Everarp Home aman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Swirts, Sparrows, Srarvinos (8" §, xii. 
167).—The swift very rarely builds her nest under 
the eaves of an ordinary dwelling-house, preferring 
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crevices in lofty towers for the purpose. It is the 
house-martin which so often gets ousted from its 
home under the eaves by the piratical sparrow. 
Being soft-billed, purely insectivorous birds, the 
swallow tribe cannot adequately defend themselves 
against the hard-billed, grain-eating sparrow, and 
so many a home of the hirundines is broken up 
every summer by that vulgar and impudent 
** rough” among birde, who prefers the use of a 
ready-made nest to the trouble of building one for 
itself. It is the swift that is “all over black”; 
the martin is white beneath, and over the base of 
the tail. The most unobservant can hardly fail to 
distinguish them, the swift being also much larger 
than the martin. I do not think starlings are 
often turned out of their nests by sparrows. 
W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


There is no mistaking my bold, brave, boisterous, 
dashing friend, the well-winged and air-cleaving 
swift, soaring aloft and circling in shrill companion- 
ship, ever ready to do anything or to go anywhere 
in the way of flight; he is entirely black, the 
largest and the best-winged of our swallows, the 
last to reach and the first to leave our shores. The 
house or chimney swallow is the next largest in 
size and the next best flyer; it is also the gayest 
in colour and the most rapturous in song ; steel- 
blue, or metallic blue-black above, rust-red under 
the throat and white beneath. The martin, house- 
martin, or window swallow, is smaller and more 
dumpy in figure and less gay in colour, being 
entirely white below and also across the loins or 
rump above. The sand-martin is still smaller and 
of a mouse colour above. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


**Rounpep” (8 §, xii. 108).—This word 
appears to have been frequently used in “ the 
days of long ago.” Chaucer, in his ‘Canterbury 
Tales’ (1388), wrote :— 

And ner the feend he drough as nought ne were, 

Ful prively and rounéd in his eere, 

Herké my brother, herké by thi faith. 
Shakespeare, in ‘ King John,’ II. ii. (1508), says: 

And France, whose armour conscience buckled on, 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 

As God's own soldier, rounded in the eare, 

With that eame purpose changer, that sly devil, 

Commodity. 
Again, Sir Philip Sidney, in his ‘ Arcadia’ (1590), 
book i. : “Bat being come to the supping place, 
one of Kalander’s servants rounded in his eare.” 
In Thomas Kyd’s ‘Spanish Tragedy,’ iii, (1605) 
will be found :— 

Forthwith, revenge, she rounded thee in th’ ear. 


Palmer, in his ‘ Folk Etymology,’ gives the follow- 
ing examples of its use :— 

“One rounded an other in the care and sayd: Erat 
dines. He wasa rich man, A great fault.”—Latimer's 
*Sermonr,’ p. 64, 


“T rounded Rabalais in the eare when he Historified 
Pantagruell,”—‘ Lingua,’ II, i. (1632). 

“ He rounded eoftly in their ears.""—North’s ‘ Plutarch,’ 
Life of M. Brutus. 
Rounded is also given in the ‘ Dictionary,’ by John 
Ash, LL.D., issued in 1775. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


To round, as a verb, meaning a complete change 
in manner or action, is common enough here, and 
is one of the best understood phrases in the 
Midlands in relation to man’s dealings with bis 
kind. The schoolboy who plays the sneak, or 
tells tales of his fellows, rounds on them, as does 
the poacher who tells the keepers when his 
“mates” intend making their next raid. The 
man who professes much friendship towards, and 
has the confidence of his friend, and then makes 
disclosures, has rounded. The phrase is heard both 
as a vulgarism and as a speech. 

Hos, RaTcLiFFE. 

Worksop. 


G. H. H. will find round as a verb in the 
‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ where is also the 
phrase “to round on”=/!) to inform against ; 
(2) to abuse, to rate ; (3) to swear to. Another 
phrase is “to round up”=to rebuke. Round is 
explained in the ‘Slang Dictionary,’ with meanings 
similar to above. It is used by Shakespeare 
(* Winter’s Tale’) in the sense of “‘to whisper.” 
Cf. also in Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary.’ 
P. Hate. 
One of the cha bronght against Cardinal 
Wolsey in 1529 mn “the same Lord Cardinal 
-eee-came dayly to your Grace [the king] rownding 
in your ears” (Fiddes’s ‘ Wolsey,’ second edition, 
1726, ii, 173. Ww. B 


‘De Imrrationse Caristi’ (8 8, xii. 148).— 
D. M. R. would do well to read on this most 
interesting question the articles headed ‘Who 
was the Author of “ The Imitation of Christ?’ by 
Sir Francis R. Cruise, M.D., Dublin, who sums 
up very ably in favour of Thomas 4 Kempis, in the 
Trish Ecclesiastical Recor'd, Fourth Series, vol. i., 
June, a periodical published by Browne & Nolan 
in Dablin. PaLAMEDES, 


Apparata” (8 S, xi. 467; xii. 176).—The 
contributor who, at the latter reference, finds fault 
with my quotation from a newspaper account of 
an interview with a distinguished scientist, does 
not give any authority, either English or Latin, 
for the use of apparata in the sense of apparatus. 
The production of such authority, if known to bim, 
would have been more to the point than his quota- 
tions from Terence and Shakespeare. I am fully 
sensible of the unique distinction of the letters 
F.R.S. among learned and scientific “ handles”; 
and this remark reminds me that a gentleman 
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once explained to me why a learned society, with 
which he was at the time officially connected, was 
more popular than its fellows. ‘‘ You see,” said 
he, ‘we give them more letters for their money 
than the others,” 

To aggravate my offence, I may add this from 
the Pall Mall Gazette, 28 Sept., 1894, p.7: “The 
symposii which decide the fate of men of letters 
are held in private.” J. P. Owen. 


Pcantacenet (8 S, xii, 167).—Some such 
note as this, of the name Plantagenet shortened 
to Plant, may be found in Burke's ‘ Vicissitudes 
of Families.’ But there is no kind of verification, 
and the statement that the holder of the name 
would be king by the Salic law must be taken 
with very great caution. The principal case in 
England of male descendants of a royal line is 
that of the Courtenays. I know there are different 
opinions; but Lord Ashburton seems to me to 
have proved their descent from the old French 


house, C. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry, 


The Rev, Anthony Bathe wrote from Paull, 
Yorks, the account of the boy Plant that Petors 
inquires about. It appeared in one of the daily 
papers—the Standard, I think—and Mr. Bathe 
mentioned that the boy at that time was living at 
R. H. 

y. 


Wao FEARS TO SPEAK OF '98?” 8, xii. 
167) is the opening line of ‘The Memory of the 
Dead,’ a patriotic ballad by John Kells Ingram, 
LL.D., F.T.C.D. It may be found on pp. 49-51 
of ‘ Irish Minstrelsy,’ edited by H. Halliday Spar- 
ling, 1887, in the “‘ Canterbury Poets,” and also, 
with the music, on pp. 93, 94, of the ‘Irish Song 
Book,’ edited by Alfred Percival Graves, in the 
* New Irish Library” series, London, T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1895. J. Cuestsutt, B.A. 


According to ‘The Poets of Ireland,’ by David 
J. O'Donoghue, 1892, the author of this song was 
Jobn Kells Ingram, LL.D., President of the Royal 
Irish Academy in 1892. It appeared (anony- 
mously) in the Nation of 1 April, 1843, under the 
title of ‘The Memory of the Dead.’ In ‘N. & Q.,’ 
2"¢ S. iii. 11, 160, an inquiry was made for the 
author of this song, when it was stated to have 
been written by S.T.C.D., which initials were 
adopted by Dr. Ingram in the ‘Spirit of the 
Nation.’ Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Some stanzas of this lyric were quoted by the us 


Attorney General, the Right Hon. Thomas Berry 
Cusack Smith, at the trial of Daniel O'Connell in 
1843-44 at Dublin. (See ‘ Modern State Trials,’ 
by W. ©. Townsend, Q.C., vol. ii. p. 445.) It is 
said to have appeared first in the Nation, of April, 
1843. Be it observed that at the time of this 


celebrated trial there were many in Ireland who 
could well remember the rebellion of 98; now 
there are none :— 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina. 
Mrs. Musters says her uncle, Lord Sherbrooke, 
used ‘to repeat these verses with a verve worthy of 
a Fenian ; but his admiration was purely literary” 
(* Life of Lord Sherbrooke,’ vol. ii. p. 516). 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Maxinc Burcners” (8 S. xii. 148),.—In 
my paragraph thus headed, the reader should kindly 
insert after ‘‘ that city” the word (Edinburgh), in 
order to make my meaning clear. I am sorry to 
bave given trouble by careless writing. 

E. WatForp. 

Ventnor. 


Marriace Service (8 xii. 
168).—In Blunt’s ‘Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer’ the priest’s address to the woman, accord- 
ing to the Salisbury Use, is given as “ Vis habere 
hunc virum in sponsum, et ei obedire et servire,” 
&c. The words of betrothal in the present mar- 
riage service are said by the same authority to be 
substantially identical with those which have been 
used in England from ancient times. Examples 
of variations are given to illustrate the language 
in which the betrothal promises were made from 
about the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. In 
the Salisbury Use the woman is directed to say, 
“Tn sykenesse and hin eltbe to be bonour and 
buxum.” Bonour is explained by the learned 
annotator to be equivalent to bonnaire, gentle ; 
buxcum, to be a form of boughsome, i. ¢., mer or 
obedient. The expression found in the Hereford 
Use is ‘* Yn sekenes and helthe to be buxom to the 
ty! deth us departe.” The Salisbury Use, it is 
perbaps hardly necessary to say, was compiled 
about 1085 by Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury and 
Chancellor of England. F, Jarratt. 


The word obey is found in the marriage service 
of Edward VI., 1549. The Sarum Missal had the 
form as follows: “ Item dicat sacerdos ad roulierum 
hoc modo. ‘ N, vis babere hunc virum in sponsum 
et ei obedire et servire,’” &c. The York Manual 
has “ Wilt thou be buxum to him?” from the Old 
English bocsam, obedient. 

W. E. Layvow, F.S.A. 

Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 


Avcrnors oF Quotations WantTep xii. 


And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile. 
This is the last line of Campbell's ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ 
E, YARDLEY. 


8, xii, 189.) 
Hoc est 


Vivere bis : vita posse priore frui. 


Martial Epigram’ x. 23. Ww. C. B. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Miscellanconus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe, 


Expeditions to Prussia and the Holy Land made by 
enry, Earl of Derby (afterwards King Henry 1V.), 
in the Years 1390-1 and 1392-3. Being the Accounts 
kept by his Treasurer during Two Years. Edited 
from the Originals by Lucy Toulmin Smith. (Camden 
Society. ) 
THERE are but few of the publications of the Camden 
Society more interesting than this. It is not, of course, 
light reading ; though contractions have been extended 
and there is a most excellent glossary, we fear that those 
who are not acquainted with the language of medizval 
records will encounter difficulties. Those, however, who 
have facility in such studies cannot fail to contrast very 
favourably the terseness of these old records with the 
exceeding verbosity of almost every business document 
of our own time. Henry's expedition to Prussia was, there 
can be no doubt, looked upon as a crusade—a war against 


heathen or eemi-heathen peoples, whom the Christians of | 


the est regarded as not much better than Wsavages. How 
far they were right we have at present few means of 
judging. The impressions which the ways of outlandish 
folk made on our forefathers were often of the most 
grotesque kind. In the Middle Ages men firmly believed 
that the Moslems worshipped images of the prophet of 
Mecca. This false conception was, indeed, so potent as 
to add a new word to our language—Muhomet became 
the current name for an idol. Becon, the Reformer, for 
example, says that “the heathen, when they began to 
be conuerted,......brought in our cbhurche idoles end 
mahomettes.”’ It is, therefore, probable that the earl 
would think of the inbabitants of Prussia as being worthy 
of no sort of sympathy. Hie campaign, though carried 
out, «s it would seem, in a manner befitting a chivalrous 
English noble, was neither glorious nor inglorious, but 
very commonplace. We cannot follow it in the most 
skeleton detail; and this is the less necessary as Mise 
Smith has described it in most lucid detail in ber learned 
preface, in which there is not one word too much, 
though it extends over more than a hundred pages. To 
one matter we must, however, draw attention, and that 
is the surprising way in which she has been able to 
identify the foreign places and persons incidentally 
mentioned in these old account rolls, 


The Registers of the Parish Church of Felkirk, in the 
Diocese and County of York. From May, 1701, to 
December, 1812. Euited by A. Nora J. Royds, 
(Rochdale, James Clegg.) 

We always wel ome with pleasure any additions to our 

parish registers as they eppear in print, when they are 


edited on sensible principles. Miss Royds has discharged | 
her functions in a most creditable manner. We trust | 
she may find many imitators, The early registers of | 
Felkirk have been lost. The earliest now remaining | 
begins in 1701. Miss Royds points out a curious fact, | 
which, eo far as we know, is a deviation from the method | 
of dating public documents, It shows that the South | 

| 


Yorkshire folk were conservative in the matter of times 


| have been left out, 


the year 1793, It is a memorandum, sworn before John 
Pickles, Surrogate, by James Hall, of Carlton, and Eli 
Downs, of Hiendley, setting forth that Hal! had ason born 
in 1793, who was baptized in the presence of the deponents 
by the name of Thomas; but by a mistake the infant’s 
name was inscribed in the register as James, instead of 
| that which was really given to him. The boy was alive 
| when the paper was executed in 1811, and had alwa 
[= by the name of Thomas. A nice question might 
ave arisen as to what was his legal name, Errors of 
this kind are rare in parish registers, though they are 
/not unknown. We know of a case which occurred ina 
village some thirty or forty miles from Felkirk, where 
a girl, who was christened Jane, was entered as a boy by 
the name of James. 


The House of Cromwell: a Genealogical History of the 
Family and Descendants of the Protector. By James 
Waylen. A New Edition. Revised by John Gabriel 
Cromwell. (Stock.) 

Tuis new edition of the late Mr. Waylen’s book contains 

much new matter. It is in most respects an improve- 

ment on the former issue, but is not so good as it might 
have been made. The references to authorities are very 
scanty. This isa defect in every sort of book, except, 
| perhape, novels, poetry, and sermons. It is especially 
irritating in a volume where biography and genealo 
are treated of. How are we to regard an editor who 
| permits a reference to the Gentleman's Magazine to 
| stand without indication of volume and page? It is but 
an act of Christian charity to think that he does know 
how many volumes are contained in a set of this useful 
periodical, The issue began in 1731, and it is going on 
yet, There are now, we believe, some 280 volumes. The 
Squire Papers, which are undoubted forgeries, though 
they deceived Carlyle, are not regarded here as authentic 
when the death of the younger Oliver is referred to: 
but are used as evidence of the father’s love for horses 
on p. 204. We may note, too, that in the editor's chapter 
relating to the earlier history of the race, where Pope 
Alexander VI. is mentioned, he is called Alexander 
| Borgia; his Christian name was, however, Rodrigo. 
| Notwithstanding these slips, the genealogical details will 
| be found most useful by all who take interest in genea- 
logy when pursued on scientific lines. The volume also 
contains some other things of interest, The paper on 
the Lord Protector’s “Church Policy” gives a better 


| account of his actions regarding the religious bickerings 


which so constantly harrassed him when he had risen to 


supreme power than we have met with elsewhere. There 
are, however, some passages, which have but little rela- 
tion to the matter in hand, which might with advantage 


Biographical History: Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Compiled by J. Venn, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
Senior Fellow. Vol, I, 1349-1713, (Cambridge, 
University Press. ) 

Tuts, the first volume of a series of three, will be wel- 

comed by all old Caians and Cambridge men generally 

as the first serious attempt at a biographical history of 
any one college at either Oxford or Cambridge. Tie 
ever increasing band of genealogists, too, will be glad to 
add such a work, full of most careful study and research, 


and seasons, The New Style, as it was called, began on | to their libraries. And many besides, we doubt not, 
1 January, 1753; but the vicar of Felkirk, or whoever | will be glad to gather from Dr. Venn’s books some ideas 


it was who kept the parish records, made no change for | 
many years, The Old Style was persevered in until 


of the classes and counties and personalities of college 
students for a period of over five hundred years. A 


1775, and, so far as burials were concerned, was reverted | goodly list of interesting names could be collected from 
to in 1778 and again in 1791. Miss Royde has printed | the present volume, embracing as it does the stirring 
the Felkirk terriers and several other interesting parish | times of the Reformation and the Commonwealth. 
documents, and has also furnished a very complete index. | Fortunately, owing to the thoughtfulness of the second 
A highly curious document is pinned into the registerfor founder, Dr. Caius, the lists of students are fairly com- 
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plete. It is very interesting to note, as Dr. Venn | snag 
out in his introductory essay, that since post-Reforma- 
tion times the social status of the student has varied 
little. Before that period the facts are too few to base 
any argument upon. For many years, as is well known, 
Norfolk (the county of the first and second founders) and 
Suffolk supplied the vast majority of the members of the 
college. Tie author gives a graphic sketch of the 
various destinations of the pupils, and we quote an 
interesting passage anent the continuity of the place, 
change the persons never eo frequently. “For five 
centuries and a balf student has succeeded student in the 
game rooms. Piece by piece the material structure has 
been changed : fresh courts have been added : buildings 
have been altered, enlarged, and improved; but, with 
the exception of the library, hardly one has bad its site 
altogether changed, If a fourteenth century student 
could sudden!y some day be replaced in the Gonville 
court he would know which way to turn in order to reach 
the chapel, ball, kitchen, buttery, and master’s lodge. 
The 330 years which bave elapsed since Dr, Caius built 
the second court have seen practically no change in its 
appearance, beyond the refacing of the chapel.” The 
medical leanings of the college seem to have been evi- 
dent even in Fuller's time, though, as Dr. Venn truly 
states, but little encouragement was given to medical 
students for several centuries, and at present their 
numbers wisely are limited. Forty or fifty years ago 
the college was known—if the epigrammatic saying be 
true—for Low Churchmen and bigh wranglers. We 
shall look forward with much interest for the appearance 
of the ding vol , and congratulate Dr. Venn, 
his college, and his University on the altogether excellent 
achievement of bistask. The college motto runs “ Labor 
ipse voluptas""—we trust it has been true in this case, 
We know the “labor” has been great, and hope the 
** voluptas"’ of successful accomplishment will be great 
likewise. 


German Orthography and Phonology. By George Hemp, 
Ph.D. Part (Ginn & Co.) 
Mr, Hemp. was, it would seem, born in America; but 
he is essentially German by descent and training. Writ- 
ing mainly for the United States, he is able to write his 
book in English, and he has spent a long time in the 
Fatherland studying philology, He is doubtless well 
equipped for the task which he has laid upon himeelf in 
writing the present book, which will be of service to 
students of philology. He says that his work “aims to 
be a systematic and practical treatise on subjects per- 
taining to the writing, printing, and uttering of rand ami 
German,”’ Under the head of phonology he illustrates 
his meaning by means of anatomical woodcuts, His 
labour appears to be a labour of love, and he certainly 
spares no pains to help bis readers to understand his 
meaning. The serious learner of German will, undoubt- 
edly, find help from Herr Hempl, He thinks that it 
“would be strange if my phonetic transcription found 
favour with all.” His work, as a whole, whatever may 
be thought of certain parte of it, may be welcomed and 
commended; but sometimes he is a little fantastic, and 
sometimes a little diffuse. He is, however, always 
strenuous and always careful. His work does not fail for 

want of honest effort and ungrudging labour, 

Not very long ago a severe shock occurred to many of 
us—and even to some Germans—when, by a sort of 
ukase, the old ey orthograpby which had 
served the turn of Goethe, Schiller, and the other 
eminent men of the Glanzpertode of Weimar—was rather 
suddenly suppressed in favour of the “new spelling,” 
which looks so barren and so mean, and seems to be at 
sullen war with the dear old German which is so rapidly 


vanishing. Neither eye nor thought can welcome this 
literary revolution; and it would be interesting to read 
some critical analysis of the distressing change. Some 
advantages liegen avf der Hand, but we are not yet 
reconciled to the disappearance of that old spelling 
which we knew and loved so well. 


The Archpriest Controversy. Documents relating to the 
Dissensions of the Roman Catholic Clergy, 1597-1602. 
Edited by Thomas Graves Law. Vol, I. (Camden 
Society.) 

Tuts collection when complete will, we feel sure, throw 

great light on an obscure and, to the modern mind, irritat- 

ing controversy, Any remarks we may have to make 
will be reserved until we have all the papers before us. 


The Queen's London. (Cassell & Co.) 
Turrty-TWwo large and striking photographic views of the 
Jubilee procession are issued by Messrs, Cassell for six- 
pence —a marvel of cheapness, and an interesting souvenir 
of a unique occasion, The work, which will be complete 
in eighteen parts, is dedicated, by permission, to her 
Majesty. 


The Waterloo Ball. By Sir William Fraser. 
Siz WILtIAM's new volume, in which he settles definitely, 
and on unimpeachable authority, where the famous ball 
took place, is published at the rather remarkable price 
in England of tenpence—one franc, There is, it is need- 
lees to say, in the little brochure much pleasant gossip 
as well as much interesting information. 


‘Tue Records or THE Boroven or NorrHampros,’ 
which are being edited by Mr. Christopher Markham 
and Dr. J. Charles Cox for the Corporation of North- 
ampton, will be ready for issue to subscribers by Mr. 
Elliot Stock very shortly. The work will be in two 
volumes, The first will contain extracts from Domesday 
Book, the charters, and the Liber Custumorum, The 
second will be based mainly on the Orders of Assembly 
and more modern records, 


Botices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Book Coutgctor (“ Breeches Bible”’).—You give no 
particulars whatever of size, condition, binding, &c., and 
no one Can answer your question. 

R. E. (“ Reference to Wesley ”).—In Wes- 
ley’s ‘ Works,’ London, 1829, vol. vii. p. 16, 2 
on dress, he says, ‘* Cleanliness is indeed next to godli- 
nese. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, — 
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THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHEN/EUM contains Articles on 

GREECE in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

KNIGHT'S EDITION of WORDSWORTH 

GREEK PAPYRI 

TRAILL’S ESSAYS. 

The BIBLE and its TRANSMISSION. 

NEW NOVELS—The Martian; Jetsam; On the Knees of the Gods; 
Prisoners of Conscience; Lady Rosalind; The Plagiarist; ‘The 
Rip's Redemption; A Girl's Awakening ; A Man's Undoing; The 
Invisible Man Fortune's Footballs. 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 

ANTHOLOGIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TARLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The ETYMOLOGY of “ CREASE.” 

TENNYSON BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Roger Racon's Opus Majus; Library Table ; Astronomical 
Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Life of Frederick Walker ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—Hereford Festival; Library Table ; Gossip. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM for September 11 contains Articles on 


An OLD SOLDIER'S MEMORIES 

LUTHER'S PRIMARY WORKS. 

WOMAN under the ENGLISH LAW. 

FOUILLEE on POSITIVISM. 

SOME BOOKS on DANTE 

SIR GEORGE ROOKE’S JOURNAL. 

NEW NOVELS—Liza of Lambeth; A Rash Verdict ; s Luck 
The Choir Invisible; A Welsh Singer; Seeing Him Through ; The 
Coming of Chloe ; Lady Mary's Experiences; The Type-writer Girl 

PLAUTINE LITERATURE. 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

SCANDINAVIAN PHILOLOGY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The ALLEGED BIGAMY of THOMAS PERCY—LADY ARABELLA 
STUART—SIR THOMAS MALORY—The CONGRESS of ORIEN- 
TALISTS—The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON—PSEU Do- 
DICKENS RARITIES. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Capt. Cook's Voyages; Botanical Literature ; Astronomical 
Notes; Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Pliny on the History of Art; Library Table; Stratford 
Portraits; The Tom) of David ; Gossip 

MUSIC—The Week ; Library Table; Gossip 

DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM for September 18 contains Articles on 
DARLEY’S NEPENTHE. 
The CONGO FREE STATE. 
NEW CATALOGUES of PERSIAN MSs. 
LAVERTUJON on SULPICIUS SEVERUS 
WHYMPER’S GUIDE to ZERMATT. 


NEW NOVELS—The Claim of Anthony Lockhart ; 
Merely Players; When Passions Kule 


BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

BOOKS for the YOUNG. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The ETYMOLOGY of “CREASE.” 

The CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS. 

The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASUN. 
TENNYSON BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


RICHARD HULT HUTTON. 

SCIENCE—Pioneers of Evolution ; Medical Books ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—Miintz on Tuscany; Library Table ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—Hereford Festival; Gossip. 

DEAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM for September /, contains Articles on 
The MISSION of ST. AUGUSTINE to ENGLAND. 
FRANCE in 1789. 
LIFE of BISHOP DAVENANT. 
GREGOROVIUS on ROME in the MIDDLE AGES. 
The PRICES of BOOKS in PARIS. 


NEW NOVELS—The Fascination of the Ki The ee 
Where the Surf Breaks ; Mallerton ; Hist Daughte 


THREE CLAN HISTORIES 

OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

AQUILA’S VERSION of the OLD TESTAMENT—The AUTUMN 
PUBLISHING SEASON. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


arg Sir John Evans on Stone Impl Agricul Litera- 
Medical Books; ‘The Calculus for Engi 8; Ast ical 


Notes. 


FINE ARTS—Year-Book of the Prussian Art 
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THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 

(EB. L.).—BIRD LIFE in ENGLAND. ove eve ee ove ove oe ove 60 w 2 6 
ARTISTIC LANGUAGE of FLOWERS ove oe ove wo 86 wm 8G 
CATLOW (AGNBS).—POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. With Plates ove oe ose 5 0 w 3 @ 

——— POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. With Plates ... 
DITCHFIBLD (P. H.), M.A.—OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, and CUSTOMS eve eve 926 

OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES: their Story and their Antiquities... 2¢. iG 
DIXON (CHARLES).—STRAY FRATHERS from MANY BIRDS. Being Leaves from a a Naturalis’ 

Note-Book. With numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper . 7 6 46 
FIELD CLUB (The): a Garner of Country Lore for Nature Lovers. Gleaned by the Rev. S. woop, F. E. s. 46 3 0 
FORESTRY and FOREST PRODUCTS: Prize Essays of the ey International Ho geil Exhibi- 

tion, 1884. Edited by JOHN RATTRAY, F.R.S.K. F.R.S., and HUGH ROBERT MILL 16 0 6 6 
GARDEN FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in Five Series. With Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY 

HIBBERD, and 40 Full-Page Coloured Plates in each Series from a a by F. E. 

HULME, F.L.S. F.8.A. Crown 8vo. . 62 0 ... 37 6 
GOSSE (P. H.), F.R.S. A.L.S.—BRITISH SEA ANEMONES and Corals. With ‘Coloured Figures of 

the Principal Varieties. 12 Full-Page Coloured Plates... oe ove 12s 
JAPP (A. J.).—HOURS in MY GARDEN, and OTHER NATURE SKETCHES. Illustrated ° 1) 40 
LANKESTER (Mrs.).—BRITISH FERNS: their Classification, Structure, and ternegpen With best 

Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated.. 3 6 29 
LUBBOCK (Sir JOHN), Bart., M.P. F.R.S. D.C. L. LL. D. - CONTRIBUTION to our - KNOWLEDGE of 

SEEDLINGS. 2 vols. demy Svo. over 600 pp., each 634 oe = the Text. Exhaustive Biblio- 

graphy and Index. Published at 32s. net,cloth ... — ww 2 0 
MAYHEW (8. HORSE DOCTOR. New Edition. “0 Pictorial Representations. 

f bound, 8vo. ... 1226. 9 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Fifteenth Baition. Ree ised by J. LUP. 

TON, M.BR.C.V.S. .. 76 w & 
MEREDITH (J.). —TREATISE. on the GRAPE VINE. With Plans 76 we BE 
MOORE (17.), F.L.S. F.H.S.—A POPULAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FERNS. Coloured. Illustrations 50. 3 0 
PAXTON (Sir JOSEPH) and Professor LINDLEY.—The FLOWER GAaSee. Revised by T. a, 

.R.H.S. 100 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. one ees ose - 106 ... 37 6 
ROBINSON (J. F.).—BRITISH BEE FARMING: its Profits and Pleasures 
ROBINSON (PHIL).—SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS.. eco eee wo 60. 2 O 
ROLAND (ARTHUR).—DAIRY FARMING: Management of Cows, &e. Second Edition . OF 

POULTRY KEEPING wo 5 O we 2 0 
ROOT GROWING and the CULTIVATION of HOPS... ove ose wo w 2 O 
————— STOCK KEEPING and CATTLE REARING os ove w 
————— The DRAINAGE of LAND, IRRIGATION, and MANURES- ee oe 3 @ 
The MANAGEMENT of GRASS LAND, LAYING DOWN GRASS, &c.... ove 86. 8S 

PLANTING for or for ony Soil and 

Situation § 3 
SEEMAN (B.), Ph. M. A. —POPULAR HISTORY of “the PALMS and ‘their “ALLIES. With Plates... 

STARK (R. M.).—A POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH MOSSES Coloured Illustrations 
WILD FLOWERS, FAMILIAR, Complete in Five Series. By F. E. a F, mie F, ae With 0 
Full-Page Coloured Plates in each Series, and Descripiive Text ee ose a @ 6 wa @ 
DIXON (C.).—ANNALS of BIRD LIFE ... ose eve ove wo 
BIRDS of OUR RAMBLES ese ose oe ove ove eee 6 
IDLE HOURS with NATURE... oe wo 36 
JOTTINGS about BIRDS ove ose ove eee eve 
NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS oe eee oe ove wow 60. 3 6 
NESTS and EGGS of NON-INDIGENOUS BIRDS 6 O 
The GAME BIRDS and WILDFOWL of the BRITISH ISLANDS. ove ove w 
The MIGRATION of BIRDS . eve ow 6 4 0 
PBASE (A. E.).—HORSE BREEDING for FARMERS ove wow 0 
HOBDAY (B.).—VILLA GARDENING. A Handbook for Amat Practical Gardeners ove wow 60... 236 
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